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Chronicle 


Home News.—The bi-partisan conference of Progres- 
sives held in Washington ended by adopting a series of 
resolutions having to do with the present economic con- 
dition of the country. The proposals 
for relief were milder than had been 
expected and it was clear that the meet- 
ing had either been unable to agree on a definite plan or 
was afraid, at this stage, to demand any particular legis- 
lation beyond that calling for investigation. The political 
effects were uncertain. It was generally agreed that Mr. 
Hoover will have the next Republican nomination. There 
was talk of the insurgent Republicans joining the Demo- 
crats, but only in case they nominated a Progressive on 
a liberal platform, for instance, Governor Roosevelt. 

On March 19, President Hoover embarked on the bat- 
tleship Arizona with the purpose of making a voyage 
in the Caribbean which would take him through the 
American West Indies, Porto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. It will be remem- 
bered that the Virgin Islands were re- 
cently withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Navy and 
that a civil administration was installed there under the 
Department of the Interior. Feelers were sent out from 
Washington looking towards the amalgamation of all of 
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our colonial possessions under one bureau or possibly a 
department. In Porto Rico the President was expected 
to investigate the serious economic plight of that island, 
where the death rate is extremely high, particularly among 
children. The Virgin Islands have been troublesome for 
some time. Prohibition hit them very hard, since bay 
rum was one of their principal industries, grain alcohol 
being severely restricted though it is an essential addi- 
tion to the product. Steamship companies abandoned St. 
Thomas as a port of call, thus hurting it severely. Moral 
conditions are also bad, the illegitimate birth rate having 
risen enormously since the retirement of Denmark. How- 
ever, the principal aim of the President was to secure the 
first extended vacation since his inauguration. 

The time limit for filing income-tax returns expired 
at midnight on March 16. The results had not been pub- 
lished at the time of going to press, but Government offi- 
cials were hopeful that the quarter’s re- 
ceipts would reach $500,000,000. This 
would mean a decrease of $100,000,000, 
and would justify the prediction of a deficit this year. 
At the same time it was announced that the applications 
for veterans’ adjusted service-certificate loans were so 
great that the Treasury would have to borrow about 
$200,000,000 by April 11 and nearly $300,000,000 more 
by the end of the fiscal year. Applications by March 17 
had already been received from 1,372,006 veterans. It 
was expected that seventy-five per cent of the veterans 
would avail themselves of the new legislation and that 
altogether the Treasury would have to find $1,000,000,000 
to finance these loans. 


Income 
Taxes 


Argentina.—On March 14 the Prince of Wales in the 
presence of President Uriburu, his Cabinet and members 
of the diplomatic corps inaugurated the British Empire 

Trade Fair. Much interest centered on 
Trade the occasion and the Prince’s inaugural 
Eupesition address was broadcast. It was hoped that 
much good would come out of the Exposition for England 
and though the affair was interpreted as an effort to 
distract trade from the United States, American mer- 
chants cooperated in it with all good will. It proved a 
splendid advertisement for the Argentine Republic, while 
at the same time giving employment to thousands and 
causing the expenditure of millions of dollars in Buenos 
Aires at a time when unemployment and the economic 
crisis were very bad. 


British Empire 


Austria.—On March 14 the Austrian Government was 
defeated in Parliament by a combined vote of the Social- 
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ists and Fascists, against a measure which would have 
given the post office savings bank the 
right to buy, sell and invest in shares 
and foreign exchange up to forty per 
cent of deposits. The Socialists and Fascists backed an 
amendment permitting the bank to invest only in bonds 
considered safe for funds belonging to wards of the 
courts. They recalled that in 1926 the bank lost $27,- 
000,000 through bad investments, and the Government 
had to make good the loss by taxation Andreas Thaler 
resigned as Minister of Agriculture in order to lead a 
colony of Tyrolese farmers to Paraguay. Herr Thaler 
announced that he had received more than 8,000 applica- 
tions for the project. 


Cabinet 
Defeated 


Canada.—Since no Governor General was appointed 
in succession to Lord Willingdon, who left Canada and 
is now Viceroy-elect of India, the second session of the 
Seventeenth Parliament was opened on 
March 12 by Lyman P. Duff, adminis- 
trator and acting Chief Justice. The 
speech from the throne was one of the longest in recent 
years. It dealt principally with tariff revision, farm aid, 
especially for the Western Provinces, and the adjustment 
of Dominion finances. In regard to the tariff, the Gov- 
ernment favored high protectionism. The chief trend in 
the revisions were stated to be against the overwhelming 
amount of imports from the United States. The British 
preferential schedules were slighted in favor of a wider 
inter-Empire trade. Farm-aid legislation, it was said, 
would look to the orderly marketing of the wheat crop 
of Western Canada and to a more flexible system of 
credit for farmers. In the first debate on the speech, 
Mackenzie King, former Premier and leader of the 
Liberal Opposition, attacked Premier Bennett for aban- 
doning the policy of conciliation in the matter of trade 
with other countries and in attempting “to blast his way 
into world markets.” Foreign trade during 1930, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Statistics, showed a decline. 
Imports fell from $1,298,992,000 in 1929 to $1,008,479,- 
000 last year. Exports in 1929 were $1,208,338,000, but 
in 1930 were $905,370,000. In regard to the two leading 
trade-nations, the following figures were offered: Great 
Britain: imports, 1929, $197,770,000 ; 1930, $162,614,000 ; 
exports, 1929, $291,831,000; 1930, $236,527,000; United 
States: imports, 1929, $893,585,000; 1930, $653,707,000 ; 
exports, 1929, $545,329,000; 1930, $412,126,000. 


Opening of 
Parliament 





France.—The Chamber of Deputies completed on 
March 13 its discussion of the budget for the fiscal year 
beginning April 1, 1931, passing the measure as a whole 
by a vote of 460 to 120. Protracted ses- 
sions and heated debate preceded the 
final passage. The question of granting 
a special subsidy to a company engaged in the air-mail 
service, in danger of insolvency without Government aid, 
threatened to embarrass the Premier and his Cabinet, 
as the Minister of Finance, Pierre-Etienne Flandin, had 
formerly acted as legal adviser to the aviation company, 
and his political opponents questioned the propriety of 
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his later official policy towards his former client. A reso- 
lution repudiating their maneuver, made an issue of con- 
fidence, was carried with a safe majority of 125 votes, 
the largest accorded to M. Laval since his assumption of 
the Premiership——Resolutions to give equal aid to 
rural pupils in the matter of transportation and noonday 
refreshment, regardless of whether they attended public 
or private schools, were rejected, but by a far closer 
vote than when similar proposals were offered last year. 
The French Cardinals and Archbishops, at their an- 
nual meeting at Paris, included in their message to the 
Holy Father an expression of special gratitude for his 
guidance in Catholic Action and for the publication of 
the Encyclical “Casti Connubii.” Cardinal Pacelli, in 
his reply, expressed the Holy Father’s appreciation of 
the French Hierarchy’s cooperation in promoting Cath- 
olic Action. 





Germany.—German exports showed an increase of 
nine per cent for February in comparison with January ; 
and a slight decrease was marked in imports. The export 
surplus, including deliveries in kind, was 
$34,000,000 in January and $41,000,000 
in February. Exports for February to- 
taled $185,000,000 and in January $184,000,000, of which 
deliveries in kind totaled $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 
respectively. The import decrease was not regarded as 
evidence of a decrease in import totals, since the number 
of workdays in February were less. The import decrease, 
it was pointed out, showed a distinct decrease in cotton, 
while the imports of gold were higher than in January. 
A total of 1,500 persons were arrested by the police 
in Hamburg as a result of a political raid. The police 
learned that Communists had forged tickets for a Fascist 
meeting, and after several thousand people had gathered 
in the meeting hall, the police closed the doors and ex- 
amined the entry cards to detect the disturbers. After 
the meeting had been cleared of Reds the Fascists posted 
a heavy guard at the doors. Hermann Mueller, So- 
cialist Chancellor of the Reich, underwent an operation 
for gallstones and was reported in a dangerous condition. 


Trade 
Increases 








Great Britain.—By a narrow margin of five votes, the 
MacDonald Government escaped defeat upon the issue of 
the appointment of Sir Ernest Gowers as chairman of the 
Reorganization Commission erected un- 
der the recent coal-mine legislation. The 
chief objection was the high salary at- 
tached to the office, namely, £7,000, with extra allow- 
ance for maintenance and travel. But actual defeat came 
three days later, March 16, on the clause in the proposed 
Electoral Reform bill abolishing the University seats in 
Parliament. This bill, mentioned in this department on 
February 14, was in the committee stage. The vote was 
246 to 242 against the Government. Since this was not 
regarded as a major issue, Mr. MacDonald refused to re- 
sign. The Government weakness in both cases was caused 
by the opposition or absence of Labor members. Mr. 
MacDonald subsequently attacked the rebels in his party 
for their unwillingness “to accept any form of team 
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Labor Party 
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responsibility.” In recent weeks, the Labor Government 
and party had suffered upsets. The Maxton group of 
extremists were hostile, and the Mosley adherents re- 
signed. Sir Charles Trevelyan, Minister of Education, re- 
signed because of policies, and the Paymaster General, 
Lord Arnold, relinquished his post because of ill health. 
Philip Snowden was seriously incapacitated by illness. 
Death claimed Earl Russell, Under-Secretary for India, 
and on March 13, Vernon Hartshorn, Lord Privy Seal. 
A rumor was current that the office of Lord Privy Seal, 
under which the unemployment problem comes, would be 
filled by Lloyd George in a coalltion Cabinet that was 
being considered by Mr. MacDonald. 

While internal dissensions raged among the Laborites, 
there was similar trouble among the Liberals and Con- 


servatives. Sir John Simon and his followers were said 
fz to be contemplating a split from the 
Spits in main body of Liberals under Lloyd 


Other Parties : 
George. More serious was the Conserva- 


tive situation. Winston Churchill secured a Conservative 
vote banning participation in further conferences on 
India; with much warmth, Stanley Baldwin repudiated 
the policy and expressed faith in the Indian settlement. 
He also denounced vehemently Lords Rothermere and 
Beaverbrook, the “newspaper barons” who have been 
trying every means to oust him from the leadership of 
the Conservative party. A test occurred in the bitterly 
contested St. George’s bye-election. The issues were the 
Baldwin leadership and press dictatorship. Mr. Baldwin’s 
candidate won by a large majority. 


Jugoslavia.—Allegations and counter-allegations fur- 
nished news for the reporters. King Zog, of Albania, in 
an interview given in Vienna, shortly before his departure 
from that city, accused “a neighboring 
State,” obviously Jugoslavia, of prepar- 
ing for an armed raid into Albania. 
This was indignantly denied by the Jugoslav Foreign Of- 
fice. Hopes were generally expressed that the new Franco- 
Italian naval agreement would lead to better relations be- 
tween the two Balkan kingdoms. At the same time, in 
connection with the arrest of three Jugoslavs in Vienna 
on suspicion of plotting the murder of the Croat emigre 
leader, Gustave Percec, Viennese monarchists accused the 
Serbian Nationalist Society, Mlada Jugoslavia, of plan- 
ning to assassinate eighty Croat emigres “sentenced to 
death” by the society. Such rumors, however, were stig- 
matized as absurd by the Jugoslav Consul General in the 
United States, writing in the New York Times for March 
19. The earthquake shocks were still continuing on 
March 14. 


Accusations and 
Rebuttals 


Mexico.—The serious conflict involving liberty of the 
press broke out anew when Miguel Lanz Duret was 
forced to resign from the post of general manager of the 
Universal, one of the two principal 
papers in Mexico City. A month ago, 
anonymous warnings to the paper de- 
clared that an economic boycott was on foot against it 
to deprive it of advertising. The ostensible pretext for 
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this action was the publication of part of a conference 
by Luis Cabrera seriously criticizing the revolutionary 
regime. On March 16, all of the moving-picture houses 
withdrew their advertising in a body. The President dis- 
claimed any hostile action against the paper, whose rival 
Excelsior, however, is understood to be subsidized by the 
Government. 


Poland.—On March 12, the long-delayed ratification of 
the German-Polish trade agreement was voted at the 
close of an all-night session of the Sejm. The Govern- 
ment supported by the Socialists and the 


Trade : : abe 
Treaty national minorities group overcame the 
Ratified opposition of the Nationalists. August 


Zaleski, the Foreign Minister, said that the ratification 
would merely be the execution of the Polish Government's 
plans to enter normal economic and political relations with 
the rest of the world, adding that the Government had 
always been ready to stop the tariff war with Germany, 
even if Germany had not followed Poland’s example. The 
Nationalists based their opposition on the meaningless- 
ness of the agreement to Poland, since Germany had im- 
posed prohibitive tariffs upon farm products. The nego- 
tiations for the French loan to Poland of about 1,000,000,- 
000 francs ($39,200,000) were completed and a contract 
between the Polish Government and the French financial 
group in charge of the operation was expected to be 
signed in a few days. 


Russia.—On the ground that some members of the 
collective farms shirk work, Commissar of Agriculture 
Yakovlev presented a resolution to the All-Union Soviet 
Congress in Moscow on March 15 in- 
troducing the piece-work system in 
more than 85,000 collectives, thus ad- 
vancing the progress of State capitalism. The standard 
of wages would be fixed in either money or commodities, 
so that the man who worked hard would receive more 
than the man who did not. More than 9,000,000 peasant 
families were said by him now to be enrolled in col- 
lective farms. Owing to the difficulty of recruiting miners, 
an increase in miners’ wages was announced. 


Further Farm 
Industrialization 


Spain.—The public court martial of soldiers involved 
in the rebellion of last December took place at Jaca, the 
scene of their revolt, March 13-17. Seventy-seven officers 
and men were tried, the prosecutor ask- 


Jaca , . 
Rebels ing the death penalty for five of the 
Tried leaders, and prison terms for the other 
rebels. After four days of testimony and pleading, with 


the presentation of evidence to show that most of the 
accused were duped into believing that their action was 
only a part of a general uprising already successful else- 
where, the court imposed the death penalty on one of the 
leaders, Captain Sediles, sentenced a number of the other 
officers to terms of imprisonment varying from life to 
a few years, and acquitted most of the private soldiers. 
The following day King Alfonso allowed it to be an- 
nounced that he would commute Captain Sediles’ sentence 
to life imprisonment. 
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Uruguay.—Following the announcement of President 
Gabriel Terra just after his inauguration that a friendly 
understanding with the Argentine Government would be 
sought, the first step towards ending 
the strained relations between the two 
countries occurred on March 18, when 
Juan Carlos Blanco, the Uruguayan Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and former Ambassador to Argentina arrived at 
Buenos Aires and conferred with President Uriburu re- 
garding Dr. Terra’s intention personally to visit the 
President. It will be recalled that the refusal of President 
Campisteguy’s Administration to honor Argentina’s re- 
quest for the extradition of several high authorities of 
the deposed Irigoyen regime, who fled to Uruguay after 
the Argentine revolution and against whom charges of 
maladministration had been filed, occasioned tariff retali- 
ations and subsequent strained relations between the two 
nations. 


Argentine 
Reconciliation 


Vatican City.—Pietro Cardinal Maffi, Archbishop of 
Pisa, died at his residence on March 16, at the age of 
He had been sick for nearly a month, fol- 


seventy-two. 
lowing a severe attack of influenza. Born 


Cardinal ‘ . : . 
Maffii in 1858, ordained to the priesthood in 
Dies 1881, he was consecrated bishop in 1902 


and appointed auxiliary to the Archbishop of Ravenna. 
In 1904 he was promoted to the archiepiscopal See of 
Pisa, and three years later raised to the Cardinalate by 
Pope Pius X. He was a member of the Congregation of 
Rites, and of the Commission for Historical Studies, and 
for many years President of the Vatican Observatory. 
A close friend of the Italian royal family, he performed 
the marriage ceremony at the wedding of Crown Prince 
Humbert in January, 1930. His death reduced the mem- 
bership of the Sacred College to fifty-eight, of whom only 
twenty-eight are Italians. 


League of Nations.—Failure seemed imminent for the 
so-called tariff-truce convention, which had been framed 
by the European conference for concerted economic action 
a year previous, and had as its absolute 
time limit April 1 of this year. With this 
date only a fortnight off, only thirteen 
nations had ratified the convention. The French Govern- 
ment pleaded for delay, but hopes were scant that France, 
Austria, or Rumania would ratify in time. The actual 
signers were unwilling to put the convention in force 
among themselves alone. 


Tariff 
Truce 


Disarmament.—Senator Dwight W. Morrow unex- 
pectedly appeared again in his characteristic role of in- 
ternational negotiator when, on March 17, he conferred 
in London with the representatives of 
the British, French, and Italian Gov- 
ernments concerning the proposed draft 
of the naval accord between France and Italy. The 


Morrow in 
London 


purpose of his conference, as was stated, was to ensure 
that the agreement between the three Governments would 
be such that it would not require, by alteration of the 
London naval treaty, ratification by the United States 
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| Senate or the Government of Japan. The British Foreign 


Office then announced that the first meeting for drafting 
the final form of the agreement on the naval question 
would take place on March 19. The meeting would be 
composed of the legal advisers and other representatives 
of the Governments of France, Italy, and Great Britain. 
After consultation with the Dominions concerned, the 
draft would be submitted to the governments of the 
United States and Japan. It was thought that a new 
formal treaty would not be needed. The agreement, any- 
how, would be provisional, merely until 1932, when the 
general disarmament conference might change the whole 
situation. French press opinion differed as to whether 
France was a loser or not by the concessions made to 
Italy. Much was facilitated by the British understanding 
that they would not avail themselves of their right under 
the London treaty to increase their armament propor- 
tionately with that of France and Italy (the so-called 
“ escalator clause ’’). 

Eight European cities were said to be in the race for 
the 1932 world disarmament conference: Geneva, Bar- 
celona, Lausanne, Cannes, Nice, Vichy, Biarritz, and 
Vienna. Detailed proposals were made 
to Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League, by the Mayor of 
Barcelona, which would turn over the buildings used for 
the recent exposition. It was decided at the January 
meeting of the League council that the meeting would be 
held in Geneva, if Geneva proved before the May ses- 
sion that it could handle it. An earnest plea for the suc- 
cess of the conference was made on March 16, before the 
National Liberal Club in London, by Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood and Viscount Grey of Fallodon. It was thought 
that the United States would take a more active part than 
was at first believed. 


Looking 
Ahead 





Next week AMERICA has a surprise in store 
for its readers in the shape of a new departure. 
It will consist of a special Holy Week supple- 
ment entitled “The Way of the Cross.” The 
well-known artist, John J. A. Murphy, will con- 
tribute three wood cuts from his series of four- 
teen Stations, and three poems interpreting them. 
Mr. Murphy is a leader in the American advanced 
school of art, has contributed to McCall's, the 
Bookman, and other periodicals, and is as well 
known in England and on the Continent as in 
the United States. This is his first contribution 
to a Catholic magazine. 

A new book by H. G. Wells and two collabora- 
tors will be the subject of a searching study by 
Francis P. LeBuffe under the title of “ Wells’ 
“Science of Life’.” The importance of the book 
merits a departure from our usual practice of 
shorter book reviews. 

Readers of AMERICA will remember John Kins- 
man Clark who wrote a striking letter after wit- 
nessing a first Mass. He will contribute an equal- 
ly striking paper next week called “ A Protestant 
on Protestantism.” 
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Is the Church Closed to Modern Art? 


S a New Yorker poet phrased it: “ One man’s art 

another's bane is.” In one of his recent syndicated 
articles, the Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., exclaims: “ So 
This is Art!" His bane is modern art in painting. Father 
Gillis understands theology and philosophy, he knows his- 
tory and sociology, he has a fine appreciation of “ good 
old Raphael and Leonardo and Titian and the other under- 
standable fellows.” But he confesses that he can make no 
sense whatsoever of that which he calls “the madness of 
cubism, futurism and other such curiosities.” He is “ still 
sometimes tempted to think the whole business a practical 
joke.” As a result, he sympathizes with those who might 
indulge “in unseemly, raucous laughter,” in the presence 
of a modernistic canvas. 

In this, Father Gillis would receive a preponderating 
favorable vote from the Catholic clergy and intelligent 
laity. And not only from Catholics but from the normal 
man of whatever affiliation who has a normal interest in 
the arts. To be acceptable, to be understandable, to be 
appreciated, a painting or a statue or a building must be 
obviously traditional. The only perfect modern painting 
would be that done in the style of a sixteenth-century 
master ; the only laudable statue would be in the technique 
of Michel Angelo; the only spiritual church would be an 
imitation Gothic. 

According to these normal-minded persons, art has 
reached its sublime perfection; and modern adventuring 
is insane. The new artists of the advanced school do not 
speak the old language; and so they are to be ridiculed. 
The cubist and futurist translate a new and changed world 
into their work; therefore they are heretics. 

More of the open mind in the matter of new art de- 
velopments is shown by the Rev. J. P. Redmond in the 
March number of the new Clergy Review. The author 
states well that “a style must not be condemned merely 
because it is new, and it does not follow that being new 
it must be bad.” But he does find that the “ architectural 
monstrosities ” being erected on the European continent 
“express the materialism of the age as truly as the old 
cathedrals symbolized the Faith.” He protests against 
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the “new” churches as “deliberate attempts to impose 
the New Architecture upon ecclesiastical art.” And he 
condemns the artist who expressed a hope that some 
diocese “would build a cathedral of steel, concrete and 
glass, and so truly represent its epoch as the Normans did 
their own.” Father Redmond quotes with approval Ralph 
Adams Cram who maintains, he says, that “ the new style 
represents all those elements of the modern social and 
political revolution, industrialism, commercialism, mate- 
rialism and the rest, which stand in conflict with the spirit 
of the Catholic Church. There can be no alliance.” 

Though we do not profess to have an overwhelming 
admiration of the new art in all its manifestations, though 
we do not belong to the cognoscenti, mentioned by Father 
Gillis, who “ took the exhibition with prodigious solemn- 
ity,” though we would hesitate long before assuming re- 
sponsibility for the new Chapel at Cologne, pictured in the 
New York Times Magazine for March 15, above the 
caption: “All Glass Like a Biscuit Factory, but Stained 
Throughout,” we do deprecate unwarranted attacks on 
the sincere artists of the modern school and all-inclusive 
condemnations of their efforts. The Catholic Church keeps 
the door always open to art in its every contemporary 
development. The Church is tied to tradition only in its 
revealed truths; it is not trammeled by tradition in art. 
The Church, despite Mr. Cram, can make an alliance with 
the new school in art, and can shed its spirituality over 
that art or educe a spiritual element from that art. Not, 
however, until the spokesmen for the Church approach 
the subject of the new art with open minds. 


Mexican Immigration 


T is a commonplace that most political questions are 

not so simple as they seem. For instance, who would 
have thought that the drive of the beet-sugar interests 
for a high tariff on sugar would have led to a great 
strengthening of the movement for Philippine freedom? 
Yet Congressional representatives of those interests have 
loudly voiced a love of liberty for the Filipino so that we 
may tax his sugar when it comes into the United States. 
These same sugar interests have run foul of a poignant 
human problem in quite another field, one nearer home. 

The workers in the beet-sugar fields are mostly Mexi- 
cans and Spanish Catholics in the Southwest. They are 
recruited during the late winter and early spring by 
labor agents of the sugar companies who sign up their 
prospective laborers by a family-contract system. The 
average family earning is between $600 and $650 a year; 
an adult can earn $250, and the average, including women 
and children, is less than $165. The terms of the con- 
tract are settled by representatives of the sugar com- 
panies and the growers, and the workers, being unorgan- 
ized, have no choice in it whatever. The wages paid are 
based solely on what it is estimated will be the gross 
return of the crop, allowing the companies and growers 
a profit. The laborer must agree that the company shall 
be the sole arbiter between him and the grower in case of 
differences, and that the company’s decision shall be final. 

The foregoing information has been received from 
Thomas F. Mahony, who is chairman of the Mexican 
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Welfare Committee of the Colorado State Council of 
the Knights of Columbus. Mr. Mahony has fought a 
long and admirable fight for the interests of the poor 
Mexicans who left their country because of the religious 
persecution and the ensuing poverty of the land. At the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, held last 
May at Denver, Mr. Mahony said of the conditions of 
the beet-sugar laborer: 

There is no guarantee anywhere in the contract that the worker 
will receive his pay when his work is done. If the grower is 
unable or unwilling to pay for any reason, the laborer is helpless. 
This was clearly shown last year when the claims of bankers, 
money lenders, merchants, and others against growers were paid 
ahead of the beet-laborers’ wages. The laborer had to wait. Some 
are waiting for their money yet. 

A sinister aspect of the problem is that it has been 
proven beyond doubt by competent investigators that child 
labor is exploited shamelessly. Children under fifteen 
years of age work from nine to sixteen hours a day. The 
school law is flouted. Housing is appalling; sanitary pre- 
cautions almost non-existent. It is one of the clearest 
cases on record of the system denounced by Leo XIII, 
by which human rights are sacrificed for the sake of profit 
of capitalists. 

But retribution is overtaking the evildoer. A powerful 
one-hundred-per-cent-American movement is calling for 
exclusion of the Mexican. For his part, the Mexican is 
leaving the country by the thousands, so that the Denver 
Mexican consulate will shortly be closed. Recently loud 
indignation was voiced in the Mexican press at the callous 
indifference of the American authorities towards these 
pauperized Mexican repatriates. A bill was recently in- 
troduced in the Colorado legislature by which the laborer 
in the beet-sugar fields would acquire a lien on the crops 
to insure his wages. The bill had little chance to pass, 
but it was a step in advance. 

More important still, the beet-sugar grower will prob- 
ably be deprived shortly of the human material he has 
so long exploited. Mr. Mahony has sent word to the 
pastors of the Southwest to warn their parishioners of the 
conditions in the beet fields; a reduced price is expected 
for sugar this year, hence wages will be lower; the num- 
ber of unemployed in Colorado is great, though probably 
of a temper not to submit to what the Mexican peon has 
suffered. Altogether, what love of justice has not been 
able to achieve has come about by a sort of natural punish- 
ment for those who subordinate humanity to avarice. As 
the Denver Catholic Register says, the beet-sugar indus- 
try is riding to its doom. 


The Catholic Association for International Peace 


ERE we inclined to become forgetful of the possi- 

bility of future wars, the war films and anti-war 

films current in this country and abroad would keep such 
a threat before us. We may, however, easily forget that 
war today is not made by governments but by nations. 
It is the whole nation which wages war; non-combatants, 
at least in a passive sense, and neutrals are rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past. The whole national community 
must act, with the weapons of finance and commerce, edu- 
cation and social welfare, press and the law courts, as well 
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as by guns and boats. Hence the attitude of the people 
of the nation is the real arbiter of peace and war. 

There is on earth today only one certainly effective 
means for the maintenance of national sanity in the mat- 
ter of peace and war; only one sure guarantee for the 
keeping of pledges of arbitration and conciliation entered 
upon in times of tranquillity. That is the moral force of 
the Catholic Church. Her teaching alone contains the sum 
of all those principles which are needed in order to es- 
tablish complete justice whether in social or in interna- 
tional relations. But the mere organization of the Church, 
as such, in this or that country, does not suffice to bring 
about the full exercise of her moral force. She may 
be fully organized; the whole country may be dotted 
with Catholic dioceses, parishes, churches, convents, and 
schools ; and yet her moral force may be impotent. It is 
not her bare juridical existence that ensures her moral 
force, it is the actual moral power exercised by her mem- 
bers. 

Catholics have long been organized to exercise moral 
influence with regard to charitable works, missions, edu- 
cation, social welfare, piety, etc. Hence the need of a 
group, within the limits of each nation, yet representing 
a wide diversity of localities and elements within the na- 
tion, which shall specialize on arousing the moral power of 
the Church in the cause of peace. 

The Catholic Association for International Peace, which, 
with the welcome of His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, will 
hold its Fifth Annual Conference in New York City on 
April 6 and 7, is just such a group. It forms, we may 
say, the skeleton of a small army contending for the reign 
of international justice. The soldiers do battle according 
to their individual capacity, as laymen or clerics, as stu- 
dents, teachers, or writers. The concrete problems, whether 
of fact or principle, are studied in lesser groups or 
committees. 

The Association has wisely kept to a flexible program. 
Its meetings are for discussion and conference, and the 
gradual accumulation of such knowledge of fact and 
theory as may best advance the cause. Its members are 
left free to act individually or in concert. 

Calling upon Catholics to exercise the “ manifold apos- 
tolate of word, deed, and prayer,” Pope Pius XI, in his 
recent Christmas allocution on peace, remarked: 

The glory and duty of this apostolate of peace belong princi- 
pally to Us and to all called to be ministers of the God of peace. 
But here is a vast and glorious field for all the Catholic laity, too, 
whom We unceasily call upon and ask to share in the hierarchical 
apostolate. To Catholics of all the world and particularly those 
who study, labor, and pray in Catholic Action, We turn today 
with this warm invitation and plea. 

The Association’s invitation to all American Catholics, 
particularly our schools and colleges, and to cooperate 
with its efforts, is strengthened by the invitation of the 
leader of Christendom himself. 


Another Oregon Court Decision 


HE Circuit Court in Oregon issued a decision on 
March 16 which is of vital interest to Catholics in 
many parts of the country. It was the same State, it 
will be remembered, which attempted by referendum to 
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make Catholic schools impossible. This attempt was over- 
thrown by the United States Supreme Court. In 1926 
the city of Portland enacted a zoning ordinance giving 
the city council power to forbid the erection of schools 
in zones where the citizens objected to it. The Catholic 
diocese purchased a property in the Laurelhurst section 
in 1914 and last year applied for a permit to erect a 
school on it. This permit was refused by vote of the city 
council. 

The decision was attacked by Archbishop Howard, on 
the ground that the ordinance was unconstitutional, “ in 
that it attempts to deprive the plaintiff of his property 
without due process of law and denies to plaintiff equal 
protection of the laws, and attempts to grant to other 
citizens or classes of citizens privileges and immunities 
which, upon the same terms, are denied to the plaintiff.” 

The Court refused to pass on the constitutionality of the 
ordinance. It accepted “as a general rule” that the “ ex- 
ercise of police power whereby zoning ordinances are 
sustained rests upon consideration of the public welfare, 
public health, public safety, public morals, and other like 
considerations affecting the public as distinguished from 
the private individual.” It declared, however, that “the 
religious rights guaranteed to citizens undoubtedly carry 
with them the right to religious training in schools suited 
to the religious tenets of the parents, and the fact that 
religious principles are inculcated in the minds of the 
pupils along with intellectual training does not differen- 
tiate the rights of schools of this character from schools 
where religious training is not a part of the curriculum.” 

The favorable decision, therefore, rested upon merely 
particular considerations. The Court found that the coun- 
cil had never made any findings, nor were ever of the 
opinion that public peace, safety, morals, etc., were en- 
dangered, but that the council “ yielded to the press of 
public sentiment which gradually developed with the prog- 
ress of the petition through the various council meet- 
ings.” It decided, therefore, in this particular case, that 
refusal to allow the building of a parish school was un- 
justified. Needless to say, the “press of public senti- 
ment ” was an anti-Catholic one. 

The progress of the case was watched with some 
anxiety by various anti-Catholic organizations in several 
States, where similar legislation is talked of as an efficient 
way to crush the Catholic parish school. In a sense, the 
decision is a setback for this gentry. The right of the 
parent to choose the education of his children is once 
more affirmed. But it will probably make them more 
careful in framing their ordinances, and in the execution 
of them. 

The N. C. W. C. dispatch announcing the decision de- 
clares that the Portland city council contemplates an ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court. When the case 
reaches that body it will be interesting to observe, if 
while leaving the zoning right alone, it does not de- 
clare this ordinance unconstitutional as being an unfair 
use of the police power, inasmuch as it sets up an inde- 
terminate zone, covering the whole city, and to be de- 
termined haphazardly at the whim of a passing public 
sentiment, for a distinct anti-religious purpose. 
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Fun Over Prohibition 


| Prohibition funny? Read the four-page leaflet now 
being sent out containing a statement by (the Rev. ?) 
Dr. Arthur MacDonald, of Washington, D. C., as con- 
tained in the Congressional Record for March 4, 1931. 
This Parthian shot of the last session is carefully marked 
“Not printed at Government expense.” But it is sent 
out at Government expense under the frank of Senator 
(“ Five-and-ten”) Jones, of Washington. 

The statement contains thirty-four “ points on the use 
or abuse of alcohol.” Thus, under number two, we are 
reminded by Dr. MacDonald that “ nature has placed the 
stomach under the brain and not above the brain,” which 
is certainly a bit of good fortune. We are told that “ al- 
cohol as a beverage may be a geographical and racial 
question (sic), and not a general issue. Thus:” 

The people of the United States are about midway between the 
American Indian and the Latin race [a new place for the Nordic]. 
Alcohol in excess makes the Indian crazy, the American drunk; 
but the Latin peoples seldom use it to excess. A Frenchman will 
discuss serious questions for an hour sipping one glass of wine; 
that hurts no one. But an American will often order many glasses. 
{[What, under Prohibition?] Jf the children eat all the sugar in 
the bowl and become sick they should not have any more sugar. 

Not at all, Dr. MacDonald! They should not have any 
sugar. 

The eighth point expands the burning question about 
“how to know a drunkard when he is sober.” Here are 
the four ways: 


(a) When walking he unconsciously makes very long staggers 
instead of short ones as when drunk; (b) when handing some- 
thing up, as a fare to a conductor, he seldom looks up. It would 
seem that drink has exhausted him, and nature caused minimum 
exertion; (c) when taking water, the drinker often smacks his 
lips involuntarily as he does when tasting whiskey; (d) at the 
sight of green blinds in a saloon many drinkers were unable to 
resist entering the saloon. (This was before Prohibition days.) 


Thus Dr. MacDonald. He is of the opinion that the 
Eighteenth Amendment will remain in the Constitution 
“ for some time to come.” In spite of that he tells us that 
sometimes a man of prominence, “if there is any manhood 
left in him, wakes up one morning and realizes that he is 
a disgrace to his home on account of drunkenness, and 
shoots himself.” The twenty-fifth point gives a long list 
of the signs of drunkenness, obviously the result of a 
close study. In spite of this he opines that “we are a 
genius nation in tightening on morality.” Query: Is the 
man who gets tight on morality any more temperate than 
he who gets tight any other way? And does Senator 
Jones takes this seriously, and if so, what kind of a legis- 
lator can he be without a sense of humor? And if he does 
not, has he betrayed the Constitution to the jesters? 

Heywood Broun has pointed out that the Ku Klux 
Klan collapsed when it became funny. The moral indig- 
nation heaved up against it only stimulated young men 
to join it, in the spirit of adventure. When a white robe 
became a nightshirt, the membership fell off. The same 
will probably be the fate of Prohibition. The United 
States owes a debt of gratitude to Senator Jones for start- 
ing the ball rolling. We hope he has given the widest 
circulation to Dr. MacDonald’s thirty-four points, even 
if it costs Uncle Sam a pretty penny to do it. 
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Norfolk Acquits a Negro 


Joun T. Grtvarp, S.S.]J. 


I have come to witness the trial of a Negro lad ac- 
cused of criminally assaulting a young Portsmouth 
white woman, wife of a sailor. At first condemned to 
death in the electric chair for the crime to which he 
“confessed,” a sensational second trial lasting four days 
and shaking this staid old Southern city to its very depths 
results in the jury returning a unanimous verdict of not 
guilty after being out of the box only thirty-four minutes. 
The scene of jubilation and rejoicing in the colored 
section of this city is universal and spontaneous—the din 
and merriment is that of a New Year’s celebration. One 
cannot get within a block of the district police station 
whence the boy wil! soon be released to hundreds of 
jubilant friends who are anxiously waiting an opportunity 
to welcome him back to his own. 

One need not wonder at this contagious joy and wild 
excitement. For weeks not only Norfolk’s thousands 
of Negroes but America’s millions have been oppressed 
with a fear of what might come. Justice and fair play 
were on trial in the person of a Negro boy. Would the 
white man’s law, the white man’s judge, the white man’s 
jury, rise above the caste of color and dispense a justice 
which all men might hail as fair ? Tonight the accumulated 
fears have been transmuted into jubilant joy; tonight the 
soul of a race has been lifted up in new hope: the white 
man has for the first time in the history of the South (so 
far as I can recall) acquitted absolutely a Negro from 
that awful charge. Tonight a white woman of the South 
stands branded as a liar subject to hallucinations, and a 
black man of the South just barely escapes a scoundrel’s 
death. 

It will serve no useful purpose here and now to review 
the sordid details of this case. In brief, a colored boy, 
aged twenty-two but adjudged by alienists to have the 
mind of a twelve-year old, was originally arrested for 
petty larceny. Charged with the crime of criminally as- 
saulting a white woman and, according to reports, put 
through the “third degree,” he “confessed.” A hasty 
trial resulted in conviction to death in the electric chair. 

Thanks to the efforts of a young white lawyer (ap- 
pointed by the State to defend the Negro for the prince- 
ly fee of twenty-five dollars), a second trial was secured. 
This second trial presented an amazing array of conflicts 
and contradictions, particularly surrounding the testimony 
and whereabouts of the prosecuting witness on the night 
she swore she was dragged into an alley and attacked. 
The crux of the defense at the second trial was the 
evidence, undisputed except by the woman herself, that 
actually she was at a dance in a road house on the night 
and at the time she claims she was attacked, and that 
later she had spent several hours in a farm house with 
her escort. Her white escort was the star witness who 
turned the evidence. 

Of the many lessons one may draw from this case one 


I AM writing this hastily from Norfolk, Va., where 


is the remarkable manner in which the officials of Norfolk 
handled it. In striking contrast to the inefficient and cow- 
ardly manner of those officials who rule in States made 
infamous by horrible lynchings, the officials of Norfolk 
were firm, calm, and impartial. That the first trial was a 
miscarriage of justice was no fault of officialdom: lacking 
evidence which was brought out in the second trial, and 
basing its verdict on the evidence in hand, no other verdict 
seemed possible than that of guilty. Norfolk officials are 
deserving of the highest commendation in that when they 
discovered a mistake they corrected it. 

It is a fact full of significance for future amicable race 
relations that the citizenry of Norfolk were almost to a 
man in sympathy with the Negro after they saw that an 
injustice had been done. This general sentiment of what 
may be regarded as a typical Southern city lends weight 
to the contention that, generally speaking, the better class 
of whites in the South are disposed to be fair to the 
Negro and that most lynchings are perpetrated by hood- 
lums of the lower class. 

It is remarkable, too, that contrary to the pitiful result 
in most cases of a white woman accusing a Negro of 
criminal assault, there was not even an attempt at lynch- 
ing. While it is true that the second trial gave ample evi- 
dence that the accuser was of questionable character, the 
fact of the matter is that when the supposed crime was 
first reported by the newspapers she was described as 
being a very highly respected “lady” from one of the 
best Southern families of Portsmouth. Newspapers have 
long been suspected of being very prominent contributors 
to inflamed race relations. That no attempt was made to 
lynch this innocent Negro boy, accused of a crime which 
subsequent indisputable evidence showed had never been 
committed, is no credit to the news accounts. 

A most remarkable personal feature of the second trial 
is that the star witness for the defense—a white man, 
be it noted—jeopardized his reputation, the love of his 
wife, and the good name of his family, to give honest 
testimony in behalf of a colored man. Regardless of what 
this man’s sin may have been, he deserves the commenda- 
tion of all right-minded men for the fearless manner in 
which he told the truth in spite of personal sacrifices and 
numerous threats. 

Analyzing the admirable sense of fairness and justice 
which prevailed among the white population of Norfolk 
during the excitement of the trial, one may be pardoned 
if one ascribes a goodly share of it to the influence of the 
Catholic Church, more specifically to the influence of a 
Catholic priest. For nearly half a century the Josephite 
Fathers have maintained in Norfolk a mission for the 
Negroes. It was for long a “ starvation” mission; dur- 
ing the incumbency of the present pastor, Father Vincent 
Warren, S.S.J., most beautiful flowers of Catholic faith 
have blossomed. 

Father Warren is notorious in that a few years back 
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he was kidnapped and taken for a ride by the Ku Klux 
Klan. He is famous in that he has done more than any 
one in Norfolk to change the mutual attitudes of white 
and black. In the simple, unassuming manner of a Cath- 
olic priest doing his work for the love of God, he has won 
his way into the heads and the hearts of all Norfolk, white 
and black, Protestant and Catholic, high and low. A mem- 
ber by request of all the important civic organizations, 
clubs, committees, etc., his is a unique and acknowledged 
position of influence in all things racial. Truly indicative 
of the love and veneration of the citizenry of Norfolk for 
this Catholic priest spending his life among the colored 
of the city was the general and sincere indignation of the 
whole populace when he was subjected to the indignity 
of abduction by the Klan. 

Perhaps this Catholic missioner would rather have it 
said, “ The Finger of God is here.” While the measure 
of the influence of the Catholic Church for solving the 
riddles of the race question in this country may not be 
accurately evaluated nor properly appreciated, it is an 
ever-present moral force, imperceptibly but constantly 
bearing pressure to change the minds and the hearts of 
men. Here in Norfolk it is visible. At any rate, to those 
of us who study the causes behind effects, it is remarkable 
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that this city of the South, in which for the first time a 
Negro has been unanimously acquitted by a jury and uni- 
versally acclaimed innocent by public opinion of a crime 
which almost inevitably means a lynching, should be a 
city in which the Catholic mission for the colored people 
is recognized and appreciated as a social force productive 
of untold good and its Catholic pastor is regarded as one 
of its most prominent and useful citizens. 

The Virginian Pilot and the Norfolk Landmark aptly 
and succinctly summarize what is probably not only the 
most outstanding case in local jurisprudence but the most 
hopeful message for the 12,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States since the Emancipation. An editorial notes: 


A sordid case has run its course and there are aspects of its 
handling by our agencies of public safety that make one blush, but 
it has served a highly useful purpose. It has enlisted public in- 
terest in our administration of justice as no other criminal case 
has done in recent Norfolk history, and it has given the people 
an illuminating insight into the ease with which, in cases of which 
this is typical, innocence can be given the aspect of guilt and 
blameless human beings can be legally done to death. 

And so Virginia, in the South, on the very battleground 
of the War Between the States, has shown the way. May 
other States follow, for God, for country, and for the 
souls of their millions of dusky fellow-men! 


Anti-Catholic Mexico 


WIcrrip Parsons, S.J. 


the arcaded balcony of the old Jesuit Novitiate of 
Tepozotlan in the State of Mexico, looking out 
over an enchanting valley, tree clad, mountain girt, domed 
with a tropical blue sky. It was a time and a place for 
melancholy meditation on the mutations of human affairs. 
The great volcanic hills all around, brown in the fore- 
ground, blue in the distance, are the only objects that have 
not changed. The hamlet roundabout is only a rambling 
collection of half-ruined huts of adobe. The fields of a 
fertile valley show little signs of cultivation. The Novi- 
tiate is empty and only the church gives signs of anima- 
tion: it is crowded with noisy boys and girls at catechism 
under a devoted band of women catechists. Downstairs 
three officials in blue uniform sit at the door, the initials 
of the National Department of Education on their lapels, 
for the Novitiate is a National Monument; its Churriguer- 
esque stone facade and gold-covered wooden altarpieces 
are objects of curiosity to the tourist. What was once a 
focus of intellectual and spiritual radiation is a dead and 
sterile monument of the past. 
This picture is rather a symbol of present-day religious 
Mexico. The Augustinian convent at Acolman, the 


| ATE one Sunday afternoon in January, I stood on 


Franciscan convents in Mexico City, Sacromonte, Hue- 
jotzingo and dozens of other places, the old Dominican 
monastery of San Domingo in Mexico City, Jesuit col- 
leges in Mexico City, Morelia, Guadalajara, and Puebla, 
are like ancient dams that are broken and useless, or put 
to uses that are far from their original ends. Every State 
educational institution of any consequence is merely a 


former Church college or school for boys or girls, or 
former Seminary. One of the finest girls’ colleges I ever 
saw, the Teresian college in Morelia, was recently dedi- 
cated as a Government office building. In that same town 
there are three buildings which were successive diocesan 
seminaries, all confiscated. 

That is one reason why I for one am an enthusiastic 
supporter of the movement to bring tourists into Mexico. 
They will see with their own eyes the most concrete 
evidence of the immense fertility of the Church during the 
Spanish regime in social, religious, educational, civic, and 
beneficent activity, and the almost complete sterility of 
eighty years of anti-clerical revolution. The contrast is 
too striking to be ignored. It is true, the guidebooks will 
tell them little of this side of it. Terry’s, the most pre- 
tentious, is largely silent about it, and is, besides, filled 
with sneers at the Catholic religion and the “ ignorance 
and tyranny” of the “ monks,” while on other pages the 
author is rapt with admiration at the beauties in stone, 
wood, and canvas, created by the very “ monks ” he pro- 
fesses to despise. 

It is perfectly true that the Church in Mexico was 
immensely wealthy. No one thinks of denying it; quite 
the contrary; this wealth is one of the glories of Church 
history. Before making an intelligent comment on the fact, 
however, it is necessary to inquire (1) how this wealth 
came into the hands of the Church, and (2) what use 
was made of it. The inquirer will discover that it was 
created, by the labor of the missionaries and the Faithful, 
and that it was used as a national asset for the works of 
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beneficence, relief, and education now carried on by most 
modern States themselves. The tourist will have only to 
delve into one of the cells of a confiscated monastery, 
convent, or college, to see that the priest or Religious 
enjoyed anything but comfort or luxury. Besides, it 
should be embarrassing to apologists of the Revolution 
to mention this wealth at all; they might be asked what 
became of it. It is safe to say that what escaped senseless 
destruction and rapacious grafters is now being put to 
far less efficient use for the civic, social, and religious 
betterment of the masses than it was in Catholic times. 
The fact is not lost on intelligent Mexicans. 

It is an acquired habit of public men in Mexico to 
claim publicly that there is at present no religious question 
there. “ The priests,” so the formula runs, “ have only to 
obey the laws and all will be well.” These laws forbid, 
among other things, the cassock or Roman collar worn 
in public, elementary schools where religion is taught, any 
religious ceremony performed outside a church, the min- 
istry of any foreign priest, the right to vote or of jury 
trial of a priest, possession of property by the Church or 
a churchman, the rights of assembly, of association, or 
the press exercised by the Church. In other words, they 
aim at obliterating out of Mexican life all influence of 
the Church. The Church, with the last of its property 
taken since 1926, is desperately poor. It is at present 
almost unable to recruit new priests or educate them 
properly, and it may not call on foreign missionaries. 

These laws are what is called “ separation of Church 
and State,” or “ putting the Church out of politics,” or 
the like. The policy of the Revolution in Mexico, as in 
Italy in 1870, in France in 1877, or in Russia in 1918, 
is to carry out in Catholic countries what was already 
accomplished by the Protestant Reformation in Germany, 
England, and Scandinavia, and by the Deists in the United 
States: to bring to a logical and concrete reality the idea 
that religion is a private affair, that its only place is in 
a man’s own conscience and its only allowable outward 
manifestation within the walls of a church. Thus in Mex- 
ico the Church has got back nearly all its churches, but it 
has lost all its schools; catechism may be taught in a 
church, but not in an elementary classroom. 

The clear right of a Catholic people to conduct its 
public affairs on Catholic principles is denied in the 
United States only by fanatics like Charles C. Marshall. 
The aim of the Mexican laws, like those of France and 
Russia, is the realization of the “lay State,” that is, a 
Government in no way subject tu religious ideas or prin- 
ciples, like that of the United States, and a “ lay school,” 
in which a positivist morality, if any, is taught. To an 
American, in a country where the lay State and the lay 
school have long been commonplaces, demanded by the 
complete absence of religious unity, the ideal may seem a 
desirable one, or at least a necessary one. For Mexico 
it was a violation of all her traditions and of the con- 
sciences of her people. Were it not for the support of the 
United States, due to economic considerations and sheer 
misunderstanding of a Catholic civilization, it would have 
disappeared long ago. 

It is admitted now that the passing of the laws, with 
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their unnecessarily harsh enforcement under Calles, was 
a political mistake of the first order. It was intolerable 
that an obvious minority, which happened to possess mili- 
tary force sufficient to nullify effective protest at the 
polls, should impose its particular religious views on the 
rest of the country, which, however meekly and stoically, 
is clearly chafing under them. I sensed everywhere a 
dissatisfaction which a really popular leader backed by 
money could at any time fan into a successful revolt, 
provided that the United States Government kept hands 
off, which is not at all likely. But the present equilibrium 
is an uneasy one. 

Since the agreement between the Government of Portes 
Gil and Archbishops Diaz and Ruiz, the discontent has 
been driven underground, in obedience to appeals from 
the Hierarchy. But everywhere the heavy hand of the 
State on the Church is in evidence. As long as this con- 
dition exists, there will always be a religious question in 
Mexico, and for just so long will there be a fatal weakness 
in the heart of the nation. There are not wanting agi- 
tators to keep the protest alive, and it is not likely to 
be a dead issue until the most offensive laws against the 
Church are repealed. American statesmen and financiers, 
estimating the chances of stability and financial credit, 
are aware of this fundamental defect in Mexican public 
life, in spite of the habitual desire of the politician to 
treat as non-existent what is not spoken of publicly. 

The agreement between the Government and the Mexi- 
can Bishops, leaving the persecuting laws on the books, 
naturally did nothing to remove the fundamental causes 
of friction. These laws were designed, as I have said, 
to drive the Church off the streets back into the churches, 
out of existence as an influence in business, statecraft, 
and all other common human activities into a mere private 
matter of conscience in private life alone. They went far 
beyond this, of course, in practice. The violent interpre- 
tation which Calles put on them was withdrawn because 
it was seen only too clearly that the country was being 
seriously crippled by the no less violent reaction which it 
created. The Morrow formula of “ peace without vic- 
tory”’ prevailed. In the political and economic circum- 
stances prevailing at the time, the decision was wise. 

There are those who grumble that Mr. Morrow saved 
Calles and the Revolution from an early demise, and 
execrate his name as an enemy of Mexico and a traitor 
to his own class. This strikes me as a purely sterile and 
paralyzing protest. I found others who despair that the 
Church in Mexico will ever be any better off than it is 
now, at least as long as the American Government is para- 
mount in Mexican affairs. This is not quite true, either ; 
there are signs that the influence of the American Gov- 
ernment, granted that it will always be felt, is being di- 
rected along more realistic lines than in the past. I found 
many others, who said: “ Let’s forget it. What is, is. 
Let’s get to work on a basis of educating Mexico anew, 
and work and wait for better times.” When the time 
comes that all agree on the lines this work is to follow, 
it will be found that this attitude was the correct one. 

The truth is that the anti-clerical or “lay” program 
is victorious. The only dissension among Mexican Catho- 
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lics concerns the point whether submitting to it is the same 
as admitting its principles, or whether it is better to ac- 
cept a de facto situation and make the best of it, in the 
hope that a vigorous Catholic Action will slowly repair 
the damage. The Hierarchy, under the leadership of 
Archbishops Diaz and Ruiz, are committed to the latter 
view, while many laymen and some priests, faithful to the 
old Spanish tradition and character, still believe in resis- 
tance to the present abnormal situation of a Catholic coun- 
try being governed as if it were a nation obliged to be 
neutral in the face of many warring religions. It is a 
distressing problem, indeed, but one that has only three 
possible solutions: overthrow of the Government by arms, 
which the United States would oppose effectively; or a 
change of regime by ballot, which is impossible, and ad- 
mitted as such by all; or a gradual evolution towards 
sanity under the impulse of a controlled and enlightened 
public opinion among the people and a growth of con- 
servatism in the Government, as concrete economic reali- 
ties begin to dawn on it. The possibilities of the last 
method seem to me to be great, especially if the Morrow 
policies are continued by the United States. 

Meanwhile, it is impossible to generalize on the actual 
condition of the Church in the country. President Ortiz 
Rubio does not enjoy the power over the Governors which 
his predecessors had, and the execution of the persecuting 
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laws is largely in the hands of the Governors. Naturally, 
then, things differ in different States. In the Federal 
District, the States of Mexico and Puebla, for instance, 
and hitherto in Jalisco, the enforcement is mild and 
sensible enough; in Tabasco, Vera Cruz, Chiapas, Zaca- 
tecas, and in Michoacan, one of the most Catholic 
States, the Governors frequently exceed even the limits 
of the laws; in still other States, with friendly Gov- 
ernors, there are few outward signs of persecution, 
beyond the loss of much school property. The President 
is generally admitted to be well disposed, and sincerely 
desirous of a peace that will not be at the expense of 
justice. But there is only one political party in Mexico, 
the National Revolutionary, and Calles is still the boss. 

The Church is free in most places to have Mass in the 
churches ; this is pointed to as toleration. It is not free, 
anywhere, to conduct primary schools in which religion 
is taught. In some places it may not conduct primary 
schools at all. I saw many pitifully brave little schools 
struggling along in private houses thrown together, and 
conducted under a kind of secrecy. I saw many churches 
filled after school hours with children at their catechism 
classes. It is heartbreaking to see the splendid edifices 
which once were Catholic colleges. But the Church is 
alive and working under great handicaps. How it is 
working, I will tell next week. 


For Millionaires Alone 


Francis TAvsort, S.J. 


delay over this article. I am not writing for anyone 

whose wealth can be put down in six figures or less. 
I address that very small number of my fellow-citizens 
and fellow-Catholics, probably ten or twelve, who have 
a surplus of from one to five or ten millions of dollars at 
their free disposal. In my very limited experience, I have 
found millionaires and millionairesses most charming and 
agreeable people. They have the grace of simplicity and 
amiability. They do not overwhelm one with their supe- 
riority, as do their chauffeurs and butlers. I have found 
it invariably true that I am less fearful, more at ease, less 
an object of suspicion and more a human being in the 
presence of a millionaire than under the eye of an influ- 
ential servant. 

Such being the case, I am not as hesitant about asking 
for a million or two of dollars from a super-millionaire 
as I would be in begging a few dollars from one in his 
livery. I could never ask pittances; I could never take up 
a collection in church; I blush to ask the widow for her 
mite, or to receive when it is offered. But I would be 
willing to accept a few million dollars imperturbably, and 
without feeling as if an apology were due. 

It is not an easy matter to acquire ten or twelve million 
dollars, or to preserve it once it has been acquired or in- 
herited. If living persons do not snatch it, or a great part 
of it, away, there will inevitably come the grim reaper 
who will snatch the owner away from it. Now since these 
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millions must be given or taken away, it may be well to 
devise some plan by which the surplus can be well dis- 
posed of. Having an artistic contempt for money and a 
religious disdain for wealth, being a pauper by profession 
and an unutterably wealthy man in indifference towards 
material goods, 1 am free to make some suggestions to 
those burdened with the care of great fortunes. 

Many of our Catholic multi-millionaires have been most 
generous in their contributions to Catholic activities. They 
have erected college buildings, high schools, religious in- 
stitutions, seminaries, and such stone and brick monu- 
ments. They have also plunged heavily on such laudable 
enterprises as the support of hospitals, asylums, orphan- 
ages, old-folks homes, child and maternity shelters, and 
such monuments of charity and philanthropy. They have 
built churches and chapels, and have lavished their wealth 
and their enthusiasm in embellishing the church with altars 
and statues and windows and vestments and such monu- 
ments to God’s honor and glory. They have made pos- 
sible the spread of the Gospel by their gifts to the home 
and foreign missions. May God bless our millionaires and 
our multi-millionaires, and He surely will, for their gen- 
erosity in erecting buildings, in caring for unfortunate 
bodies, and in opening heaven to benighted pagans. 

It has occurred to me that our generous millionaires 
have somehow overlooked the fact that there are also 
intellectual needs that require donations and financial 
patronage. I am sometimes amazed at the number and 
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the variety of the projects to which the surplus millions 
of a super-millionaire could be applied, with profit to the 
rich man and to his Church, and with glory to God. But 
these are things of the mind, not of the body and not of 
stones. These are things that carry the Gospel to the 
civilized portion of the human race in our own country, 
which needs the Gospel even more than the Chinaman 
or the native African. I would ask the ten or twelve 
multi-millionaires whom I am addressing to forward me 
a million or two million dollars for the dissemination 
of Catholic ideas, for the propagation of Catholicism 
through the brain, and for the establishment of Catholic 
intellectualism. 

Mr. A has twenty-five million dollars. He can live 
comfortably on the income from twenty millions; that 
leaves him five millions to dispose of. “ Mr. A, we are 
in dire need for a Catholic daily newspaper. You can 
acquire the rights to a metropolitan paper for about five 
million dollars. You can make it a paying proposition. 
You can gather a superb staff of Catholic journalists, 
columnists, editors, and business managers to conduct your 
paper. You can make your daily newspaper a monument 
to your zeal for God’s honor and glory. We have been 
talking about this newspaper for years and years, Mr. 
A, but we have not had the money. Your five million will 
cut the string and send us off. So please, Mr. A, sign 
the check.” 

Mr. B has only five millions to his name. He and his 
children will be well provided for if he retains four mil- 
lions and puts the extra million in a subsidy of an intel- 
lectual, vigorous Catholic magazine. “There is a Jew, 
Mr. B, who has just done this precise thing. He made a 
lot of money and then looked about for the best way of 
applying his excess. He was radically inclined, he had 
ideas, and now he is supporting a weekly review of 
opinions. Another one of our pink magazines appears 
week by week through the generosity of its owner. Mr. 
B, do you realize that a Catholic magazine, financially 
stable, can do a tremendous amount of good for God and 
country? The income from your spare million dollars 
can make possible the best magazine in the United States. 
it will be a lot of fun, too, conducting a review of opin- 
ions. If you do not think so, listen in to the conversa- 
tions in the editorial offices of AMERICA or the Com- 
monweal or the Catholic World.” 

Mr. C, endowed with fifteen millions, can spare three 
or four. I would offer to his consideration the pos- 
sibilities of producing the kind of motion pictures that 
the country needs. “ The motion picture industry, Mr. 
C, need not be low either in art or in morals. Let me 
introduce you to a few friends of mine who are honest, 
intelligent, cultured, and artistic. They can tell you how 
the Catholic idea can be put vividly on the screen, and 
how tremendously important it is to penetrate the masses, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, through the medium of the 
movies and talkies. There have been other movie projects, 
Mr. C, that have failed through dishonesty or stupidity. 
Some of these were under Catholic management. But a 
clever man like you, with three or four millions that 
vou can put to use at once, can duplicate the success of 
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that other man who recently propagandized his ideas, 
and not good ones, with two millions. You will be a 
grand benefactor, Mr. C, if you become an apostle through 
the movies.” 

Mrs. D is not very communicative about the amount of 
her wealth. After consultation with her bankers, how- 
ever, she may find that she can safely set aside about 
three hundred thousand dollars. That is ample for some 
splendid projects. “ With three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, Mrs. D, you can ensure the writing and the publica- 
tion of a never-ending series of books, vibrant with 
Catholicism, vital with intelligence, more than adequate 
as an answer to the disruptive intellectual influences of 
the day. Why not establish a foundation, Mrs. D, where- 
by these sorely needed books can be written? Look at 
the superb contribution which the Guggenheim and other 
foundations are making. With the interest from your 
three hundred thousand dollars we can subsidize Catholic 
authors who will write a magnificent series of Catholic 
books published under the auspices of the ‘Mrs. D. 
Foundation.’ Become a patron of letters, Mrs. D. and 
may God bless you for it.” 

My friend, R. Dana Skinner, dramatic editor of the 
Commonweal, is interested in the Catholic theater. A few 
years ago, I remember, he published a series of articles 
outlining a program and counting up the costs for a dis- 
tinctive Catholic dramatic center. As far as I can recall, 
he computed that three hundred thousand dollars would 
be sufficient to put his plans into execution. He had my 
full sympathy then, and he has my cooperation now. Mrs. 
E would become a great cliampion of the Catholic cause 
if she would apply her unneeded wealth to the formation 
of a Catholic theater. Without a Mrs. E we can never 
hope for any progress. 

Speaking of friends, I must make public apology to 
Marie Madden for deleting, in the absence of the Editor- 
in-Chief, a certain paragraph in her recent article, “ Spain 
and the New Propaganda.” In that paragraph, Miss 
Madden appealed for a Catholic Academy for Spanish- 
American Studies. She wrote: “Such an undertaking 
would require at least ten million dollars.” The value of 
such an undertaking is obvious. Is there a Catholic multi- 
millionaire, or a small group of millionaires who would 
advance the cause of God and the Church by erecting such 
an Academy? That is a suggestion for the well-known 
Catholic millionaire, Mr. F. Or for Mr. F and Mr. G, 
working in close harmony. 

Mr. H is a wealthy Catholic who wants to use his money 
in a way that will profit him before God and God before 
the world. He appreciates the need for Catholic intellec- 
tualism in the United States. His trend is historical. 
“Do you know Father Peter Guilday, of the Catholic 
University, Mr. H? I believe with him that there isa 
very yreat need for the establishment of a foundation 
for historical research under Catholic auspices. He has 
written a monograph on the subject in addition to sev- 
eral articles. But he has not yet succeeded in securing a 
patron. He needs you, Mr. H, and the Catholic Church 
in the United States needs you for the promotion of this 
work of zeal.” 
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The United States Catholic Historical Society, which 
has done so much, with pittances, for God and country, 
under the editorial direction of Thomas F. Meehan, would 
welcome a patron who would sponsor its invaluable con- 
tributions and guarantee its permanence. And then there 
is the American Catholic Historical Society, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. This Society, founded in 1884, 
has had an enviable record. It is dying for lack of 
funds. Cardinal Dougherty writes in its behalf a letter 
that is published in the Standard and Times for March 
13. His Eminence appeals for the small amounts that 
would come through membership in the Society. But, 
is there not a wealthy Philadelphian who will step for- 
ward and say: “ This apostolate is too important to die. 
Here are $700,000 for its support ”? 

Need I mention the “ Proposed Institute of Chemo- 
Medical Research” of Georgetown University, which 
needs an endowment, at present, of $4,000,000, but aims 
at $20,000,000 ? 

My associate, Father Blakely, assured me some months 
ago that about five million dollars was acutely needed for 
a school of social research. It is a dream that must remain 
a dream until Mr. I, Mrs. J, or Miss K turn it into a 
reality by applying their God-given wealth to it. Then 
there is art, and then there is science, and then there is 
philosophy, and then there are all the innumerable other 
projects that would further the spread of Catholicism 
through the higher faculties. They await the signature of 
a wealthy Catholic on a check. 

In the first column of this morning’s paper occurs the 
black headline: ‘ 504 paid on incomes of over $1,000,000 
in slump year 1929.” There are not a few Catholic 
gentlemen and ladies who, even in these lean years, are 
worried over the disposal of the million dollars that ac- 
crues to them every year. There may be one or two like 
the grand old lady, mentioned also in today’s paper, who 
lived in a few rooms in her Fifth Avenue mansion. She 
died, and now her executors are preparing to distribute 
the $120,000,000 that she left untouched. She no more 
thought of parting with the one-hundred-and-nineteenth 
or one-hundred-and-twentieth million than she would 
have agreed to slice off and give away the ear or the 
left hind paw of her dear dog Tobey. 

Petitions for funds are usually made, in public, on a 
most limited scale. Send in your pennies or your dollars, 
is the popular manner of appeal. A contribution of a 
hundred or a thousand dollars will make you an eternal 
benefactor, is a very courageous invitation. Help to put 
a brick in a new building, ease the existence of a sick 
or an afflicted person, care for an orphan or an aged 
person, salvage the soul of a brown or a black or a yellow 
pagan. It is a splendid campaign to seek small alms and 
a splendid charity to dispense them for material and 
spiritual needs. I would not wish to interfere with these 
laudable activities. I merely ask those few people who 
have an annual income of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars and more to consider the application of that income, 
or part of the principle, to some cultural and intellectual 
programs for the greater honor and glory of God, and 
the spread of Catholic ideas. 
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The Justifiable Exclusiveness 
of the Church 


James A. GREELEY, S.]. 

N my last article I referred to those seekers aiter 

truth who, though “sick of disorder and depressed 
by the absence of standards” in the religious world 
as well as the literary, yet insist on naming their own price 
and striking a bargain. Even among those who have not 
taken refuge in “ relative truth” there are few, indeed, 
who emulate the sincere simplicity of the workman, Su- 
taief, in one of Tolstoy’s novels, who exclaims. “ Ah! If 
someone would only teach me in what respect I am in 
error, and at what point I depart from the truth! | 
would serve that man to my dying day, and I know not 
what I would give him!” They forget, it seems, that 
“Someone ” has come who called Himself “ The Truth ” 
and that He left that Truth in the keeping of an infallible 
Teacher. 

A statement of this kind, however, generally serves only 
to revive the old charge of exclusiveness against the 
Church which Christ founded. The numerous sects who 
have turned Christianity into a vast debating society pro- 
fess their willingness to discuss, to argue, to come to terms 
by arbitration or compromise. But the Catholic Church, 
they say, stands rigid and immovable, refusing to recog- 
nize the claims of others. She admits no rivals. She is 
exclusive to the last degree. 

In a certain sense nothing is more true; and, in another 
sense, nothing is more false. If by “ exclusive,” the critics 
of the Catholic Church mean that she is illiberal, narrow, 
selfish, or harsh, then the accusation is absolutely false ; 
they simply do not know her. If by “ exclusive” they 
mean that through fidelity to her sacred charge she pre- 
serves intact the doctrines given her by Christ, she insists 
on standing alone without a rival, without admitting the 
rights of any other claimant, then we grant that the 
Catholic Church is the most exclusive organization in 
the world. 

Any organization claiming authority becomes exclusive 
immediately ; and the more inclusive that authority is, the 
more exclusive it must be also. From the nature then of 
the Divine authority given to the Church by Christ, which 
includes all things whatsoever He commanded her to teach 
and embraces all mankind, she must be exclusive. 

Again, truth itself, by its very nature, is absolute and 
exclusive. Truth is one, indivisible, absolute, intolerable, 
exclusive. A man who says that Berlin is in France, 
London in Germany, Paris in Ireland, and New Orleans 
in California, is not praised for his broadmindedness, but 
laughed at for his ignorance. The boy who answers in an 
examination that four times seven are thirty, and three 
times eight are forty-two fails in his test because the ex- 
aminer, knowing the truth, cannot tolerate error. It is 
given only to a chosen few to share the profound and 
abstruse logic of a man, let us say, like Ernest Findlay 
Scott, professor of New Testament in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Professor Scott discussing “ The 
Kingdom of God in the New Testament” shows unique 
mental power in such a statement as the following: 
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Christianity has broken into many divisions, each claiming to 
represent the authentic gospel and often opposed to each other 
in bitter antagonism. But all of them are right. Jesus proclaimed 
a message of which some aspect is truly preserved in each of 
the countless sects which prophesy in his name. Yet all of them 
are wrong; for in the thought of Jesus all those elements were 
fused together, and none of them can be rightly understood when 
they are taken separately. (Italics inserted). 

There is nothing exclusive in such an attitude; except, 
perhaps, that it excludes truth itself. It shows an exercise 
of freedom and a disregard of even the authority of 
logic. Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., in his little book, 
“Thoughts Twice-Dyed,” makes this pertinent observa- 
tion: “ The correlative of Authority is Freedom. With- 
out Authority, Freedom is unbridled; without Freedom, 
Authority is sterile. The essential function of Authority 
is to safeguard and develop Freedom.” The authority of 
a teacher bridles the pupil’s freedom with the multiplica- 
tion table; the authority of Truth checks one’s liberty 
with the laws of logic. 

But not only are authority and truth of their very 
nature exclusive, but the Eternal Father Himself, Who 
is the source of all authority and truth, is in the same 
sense most exclusive. He causes the sun to shine on the 
just and the unjust; He is the universal Father of man- 
kind and wishes the salvation of all men. And because 
His dominion is so inclusive, He must exclude all other 
contenders, He must insist: “I am the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt not have strange Gods before Me. The Lord 
thy God shalt thou adore and Him only shalt thou 
serve. . . . The gods of the Gentiles are mere counter- 
feits; but I stand alone, exclusive, absolute, supreme.” 

If we press further and ask the question: Was Christ 
exclusive? we must give the same answer. In a certain 
sense nothing is more true, and in another sense noth- 
ing is more false. Christ says: “ Come to me all ye that 
labor and are heavily burdened and I will refresh you; 
I was sent to redeem the lost ones of Israel; I am the 
Good Shepherd.” He commands His Apostles to preach 
the Gospel to every creature without exception. His heart 
was bigger than the world, because it was able to embrace 
the whole world. He shed His blood for all men and 
died for all. The first ones to profit by His precious blood 
were the very ones who had caused it first to flow. His 
enemies were the first converts at Pentecost. But in an- 
other sense there is no one more exclusive than Christ. 
“ He that is not with Me,” He says, “is against me. He 
that gathered not with me scattereth. No man can serve 
two masters. I and the Father are one; all power is given 
to me in Heaven and on earth. I am the only begotten 
of the Father.” Thus He insisted on His Divine author- 
ity, His Divine origin, His Divine rights. In this sense 
He is most exclusive. He spurned compromise even when 
it might have saved His life. 

So it is also true, when we consider the charge against 
the Catholic Church, that we find it most exclusive because 
her authority, her mission, her spirit, are all-inclusive. 
She is the inheritor of Christ’s mission, and, consequently 
also of His power, and, therefore, also of His spirit. She 
stands for all that is broad, noble, generous and unselfish. 
She prays in her office and her sacred liturgy for all 
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mankind. She bestows her spirit of universal charity on 
all without discrimination. Even in a bird’s-eye view of 
the Catholic Church one can see thousands of priests and 
Sisters and Brothers working and spending their lives 
for the heathen, the pagan, the idolater and the unbeliever. 
One will find these servants of Christ suffering all the 
things from which human nature recoils; and confirm- 
ing, in many cases, with their last drop of blood, the 
doctrines to propagate which they left home and all the 
loves which mean home. When one tries to recall the 
broad and comprehensive sympathy of the Catholic 
Church which embraces the entire world and all suf- 
fering humanity, the figure of a man like Father Damien, 
the apostle of Molokai, seems to give form to that spirit. 
The non-Catholic world was enthusiastic over his won- 
derful life of self-effacement and self-sacrifice. It wanted 
to erect a monument in his honor and memory. It was 
perfectly right in its admiration of the man whom it 
considered the finest type of a hero. But it was abso- 
lutely wrong in thinking himself unique. There are 
thousands and tens of thousands who have done and are 
doing the same things which Damien did; but they are 
working in silence, obscurity and poverty. Accident pro- 
claimed his work and his worth to the world; countless 
others will never be known to men. In this respect the 
Church is not exclusive. 

Yet nothing can be more true than to say that she is 
exclusive when it comes to a matter of recognizing other 
contenders of her Divine claims. If truth is one, she 
says, then there can be only one true Church of Christ; 
and all who differ from her are wrong. She does not 
claim a monopoly on the Providence of God. Other 
churches she admits, work for the heathen and the un- 
believer. She does not claim a monopoly of all the virtues ; 
for outside of the Catholic Church piety is found, self- 
sacrifice is found, devotion is found, whereas within the 
Church there may be many unworthy members, like the 
proverbial black sheep in a family. She does not claim 
a monopoly of salvation; for there are many outside the 
Church who are sincere in their beliefs and in their service 
of God. She pronounces judgment not on individuals, 
but on sects and schisms and systems. But she does claim 
the monopoly of the right to be called the Church of 
Christ, and she says that those who are saved outside 
herself are saved precisely by reason of their implicit 
desire to be in the Church of Christ. 

Men blame the Catholic Church for her exclusiveness, 
but it is this very trait which inspires confidence in her. 
It is this very mark which will lead those seekers after 
truth who are “sick of disorder and depressed by the 
absence of standards.”” Like her Divine Founder, she 
insists on submission to lawful authority. Christ de- 
nounced the Scribes and Pharisees, but yet He upheld 
their lawful authority; He told the lepers whom He had 
cleansed to go and show themselves to the priests, thus 
upholding the authority of the Jewish law. The Catholic 
Church today repeats with Christ: “ Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that 
are God’s.” And in this respect alone she is the one safe- 
guard and the only sure antidote against the spirit of 
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anarchy and rebellion which is spreading over the entire 
world. 

There are many who praise the fruit but condemn the 
tree. They praise the Catholic Church for all her bene- 
factions to mankind. With Gladstone, they are ready to 
admit that “the Catholic Church has marched for more 
than fifteen hundred years at the head of human civiliza- 
tion; and has harnessed to her chariot, as the horses of 
a triumphal car, the chief intellectual and material forces 
of the world.” But they refuse to go further. They will 
not pay the price of submission. Such a position is abso- 
lutely untenable. The Catholic Church either has all the 
authority she claims to have or she has none. If she has 
this authority then it is well enough to praise her, it is a 
duty to respect her, an obligation to give her unqualified 
allegiance ; if she has not the authority she claims to have, 
then she is guilty of imposition, she is an imposter, a 
sham; she should not be praised then, but rather branded 
as a fraud. 

Men have praised Christ as a holy man, a prophet, a 
wonder-worker. They have lauded His gentle spirit and 
His sacrifice for mankind; they have acclaimed Him as 
a philosopher and a great religious leader. But they draw 
the line there and refuse to admit that He is God. All 
their praise then seems an echo of the “ Hail! Rabbi” 
first heard in the Garden of Gethsemane. Christ was 
either all that He claimed to be or He was a fraud and 
a blasphemer. If He was not what He claimed to be, 
He should be condemned instead of being praised. The 
same thing can be said of His Church. She wants no 
compliments, no mere empty flattery and praise; she wants 
loyal allegiance. She claims authority and imposes laws 
upon her subjects. If she has that authority she must be 
respected and obeyed; if she has not, she should be con- 
demned and exterminated. 

Houston Peterson, in his book *‘ The Melody of Chaos,” 
has plumbed some of the depths of our modern disorder 
in psychology, philosophy and literature. He attempts to 
interpret the dangerous rhythms. But for this he must 
go back to the revolt from religious authority. Yesterday 
the newspapers announced that Professor Einstein upheld 
the principle of causality. Perhaps that may stir some 
minds to recall that every effect must have a proportionate 
cause. 


SONNET TO THE UNDOUBTING 


Come look at me, and I will look at you; 
Our vizors raise, withdraw our panoplies, 
Shields of mistrust; once we abandon these,— 
Flesh is but dust; then let us stare it through. 
Here are our souls as clear as beads of dew. 
Stripped naked of unfond dissemblances 
Once worn through fear of secret treacheries, 
They stand unhurt and weaponless and true. 


Ah! seeing soul to soul our innocence, 
We see that vow or troth or plight or pledge 
When held inside an armored confidence 
Is hardly holier than a sacrilege. 
We learn to damn the doubting insolence 
Of faith distempered on a rapier’s edge. 
LeGarve S. Doucurty. 
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America’s Debt to Herself 
WittraM P. ALten, S.J. 


ANY a man, aboard a crowded street car, clings 
to a strap with one hand, and with the other holds 
up to his hungry eyes the Evening News. Such deter- 
mined individuals always remind me of a certain Gaius 
Pliny, Jr., who lived and read under difficulties some 
eighteen hundred years ago. This Pliny, the Younger, 
was one of those men who must have their leisure. Once 
while Mount Vesuvius, in a fit of temper, was spouting 
fire and lava, he sat calmly in his garden nearby, enjoy- 
ing the works of Titus Livy. Cinders, smoke and uni- 
versal panic were not going to deprive him of his leisure. 
Now here in America, the land of perpetual rush, the 
man who finds leisure for reading, thinking, and studying 
in order to improve his mind needs the spirit of a Pliny. 
Without such a spirit to defy the enemy, leisure is doomed 
to become a lost art. And if it does, we will have a nation 
of incomplete men. 

Men who permit material occupations to absorb their 
whole thought and energy are incomplete men, They lack 
breadth of view, the sense of beauty, and the disinterested 
love of knowledge. Their perceptions of spiritual truths 
are dimmed, and they are made incapable of the purest 
and most generous emotions. They miss the best things 
in life. 

When the farmer, the merchant, the millionaire, are 
seeking the trail that leads to pleasure and gain, when the 
quest for the dollar is the sovereign quest, then life be- 
comes a hurly-burly of low aims and material goals. 
Men’s hearts are given to the things of Caesar, and there 
is no time left for things of beauty and worth. Topics of 
interest in the nation, in the State and in the town do not 
enter men’s minds, and why? Either men have allowed 
themselves to become slaves to their occupations, or else 
they have been dragged down by the sad economic condi- 
tions of the place and time, conditions over which they 
have little or no control. 

When life is chiefly a scramble for money, it is not 
possible to convert the passion for possession into the 
earnest desire to improve not only human conditions, but 
man himself. There are other and higher interests than 
the increase of wealth and the enlargement of territory. 
When they are lost sight of, or made secondary, the 
quality of a people’s goods may be augmented, but the 
quality of its life deteriorates. When the love of gold 
supersedes the love of human perfection, the tendency is 
downwards. The man who rejects all but material values, 
material standards, and material ideas from-his philosophy 
of life, and ignores the higher, finer and more sacred as- 
pects of life, because such things have no monetary value, 
is sure to find himself in the dark woods of life. 

We are destined for higher things than merely the 
amassing of wealth, or the enrichment of a capitalist em- 
ployer. This truth is fundamental in all Christian sociol- 
ogy. The purpose of industry is not the accumulation of 
profits, as men in practice believed during the era of in- 
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dustrialism that followed upon the decadence of the medie- 
val guilds, but the provision of a decent livelihood for all 
engaged in the noble work of production for the common 
good. For the majority, a decent livelihood is possible 
only through the living wage, which is defined by Pope 
Leo XIII as a wage “ sufficient to support the worker in 
reasonable and frugal comfort.’’ Such comfort implies the 
satisiaction of all real human needs. These are not merely 
physical, but recreational, educational, moral, and religious 
as well. 

There can be no true happiness unless the recreational 
needs of men are satisfied. Men need time for reading, 
thinking, studying, in order to improve their minds. For 
what is a life that is nothing but one continuous grind of 
toil? Nothing but a living death. 

No man is happy or contented unless he has leisure. 
Moreover, history proves that many of men’s greatest 
thoughts came during their leisure hours; that many of 
the greatest deeds have been done in the spirit of play. 
In order to become an inventor, an author, a poet, a 
general, a lawyer, or a doctor, a man does not need to 
cease being human. There is no need of a man burying 
himself in his occupation. 

Leisure, when properly used, enables a man to profit by 
association with other minds. Contact of mind on mind 
has ever been of greatest import. Witness the effect of 
this as displayed in history, and in literature. For weal 
or for woe, groups of students and thinkers have ever left 
their impress on their times. In pagan days as well as 
in the days of Christianity, in the dismal period of the 
Reformation, the wild night of the French Revolution, as 
well as in our own grand fight for independence, groups 
of kindred spirits picturesquely appear in testimony of 
the power mind wields on mind. In order to reach the 
ideal state, men must have leisure to get together, to hold 
commerce of ideas, to grow wise by intimacy with the 
wise, great by contact with greatness. 

The better the man the better the home; as the home 
improves, so does the nation. As Emerson said: “ It is 
not gold but men that makes a nation great.” The surest 
way for a nation to improve, is to better the minds of the 
people, because men are not to be judged by their color 
or station in life, but by the quality of their thoughts. 
America, now great, shall be even greater when men have 
learned to improve their minds by making use of true 
leisure which will enable them at last to find life’s 
treasures. 

“ But what’s in a name?” asks the busy American. 
Nomen est omen, answers the Roman. America was 
named after Amerigo Vespucci, who in turn was named 
after St. Emeric. The word Emeric comes from the old 
Saxon “ Emmerich.” In German it is “ Immerreich.” Put 
it into English and it is * Ever-Rich.” In Saint Emeric 
the riches of royal gold and silver were combined with 
the riches of Christian virtue. The latter made him finally 
and truly Ever-Rich. May our country always be Amer- 
ica, that is, Ever-Rich in the true sense of the word. As 
long as America, after the example of Saint Emeric, is 
seeking first the Kingdom of God and His justice, all 
things else will be added unto her. She will be America. 
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Power Through Religious Teaching 


MoTHER BOLTON 
Religious of the Cenacle 


O anyone who is following the religious situation of 

today it is evident that serious problems are con- 
fronting those who have been given authority in the teach- 
ing of religion to our children. 

What shall be the content of the course of study? 
What is the minimum of preparation for the teacher and 
what aids will be given to increase this preparation for 
the teaching of religion? How much time in the day’s 
program shall be allotted to the definite teaching of funda- 
mental spiritual principles? What is the best method of 
presenting the doctrines of religion so that the child will 
receive the fullest profit? What text-books shall be used 
to open to the children the field of doctrine in the most 
interesting manner, because of the great variety of ave- 
nues of approach? Shall the tests given to the children 
rate a definite number of facts memorized or the power 
and permanent interest acquired through the careful de- 
velopment of a few facts? 

There are echoes from England telling us to omit or 
postpone the presentation to the child of the spiritual prin- 
ciples inherent in the doctrinal statements of the cate- 
chism. Influenced, perhaps, by these echoes some Catholic 
educators in the United States are recently voicing the 
same opinion. But in the solution of the problem of re- 
ligious teaching, should there be any indecision about the 
material to be used in the spiritual development of the 
child ? 

We know from history that it was through the assimi- 
lation of the spiritual principles inherent in the doctrines 
of Christ and taught by His Church, that sufficient spir- 
itual power was developed in the early Christians to 
counteract the pagan doctrines of the Roman Empire. 
We know that the doctrine of Christ has today the same 
latent power which it had in the first days of the Church. 
And do we not need the spiritual power which is devel- 
oped from sound doctrine correctly taught in order to 
stem the tide of the infiltration of the Neo-paganism of 
our day? It is upon the children of today that the burden 
of counteracting Neo-paganism will fall. And the children 
of today have the same ability to grasp and assimilate spir- 
itual principles as those of early Christian times. 

Now why is it so very evident that by the majority of 
Catholics spiritual principles are poorly grasped, poorly 
assimilated, and interest in Christian Doctrine and Chris- 
tian Doctrine teaching is at a low ebb? 

We know that the trueness of the spiritual principles 
to be presented to the child is guarded by an infallible 
teacher and must be the best that can be given. But in 
our presentation of these power-giving principles do we 
violate the fundamental and recognized laws which are 
based upon true and sound child psychology ? 

If in ous presentation of doctrine we are violating 
psychological laws, this is, of course, one reason why the 
children we teach are not assimilating and applying spir- 
itual principles in their every-day lives. It is generally 
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understood in the teaching of secular subjects that the 
growth in power and interest which the child receives 
from each study is of greater value than the subject 
matter. And the teacher of a secular stibject is rated on 
his ability to develop power in the child. 

Good teaching in arithmetic should make the child’s 
intellect keen, strong, and interested in solving all mathe- 
matical problems within his experience. Good teaching 
in English should enable the child to think and to express 
clear and beautiful thoughts without grammatical errors 
and to appreciate the beautiful writings of others. 

This means: good teaching brings power and skill to 
use the subject taught. And the gaining of power in 
arithmetic, English, science, or any other subject is a 
gradual growth which comes from the assimilation and 
application of the principles taught in these subjects. But 
an increase of power does not come from cramming or 
any other quick memory process. 

So the one thing which would completely hamper or kill 
the kind of teaching which would result in the child’s 
growth in power in any secular subject, would be to make 
a teacher responsible for the results of a test whicn re- 
quired the memorizing of more statements or principles 
than the teacher had been able to develop or the child 
assimilate in the given time. 

If the gaining of power and interest in the subject 
presented is the principal value resulting from the teach- 
ing of a secular subject, how much more should it be 
the principal value resulting from the study of the Chris- 
tian principles found in the Catholic Catechism? 

When the doctrinal teaching is of such a character that 
the condensed doctrinal statements summarized in the 
catechism do not function in the everyday life of the 
child, it is a disaster in the Mystical Body of Christ. For 
when these power-giving principles are just memorized 
and held in storage until an examination is passed, they 
do not usually enter into and color the life of the child. 
So with a large number of children this kind of teaching 
is of small value in staying the waves of sin and crime 
which are so evident to those who are interested in the 
inmates of our penal institutions. Other children through 
this kind of teaching are given a self-complacent attitude 
of mind which kills interest in the further study of the 
spiritual principles—taught by Christ and His Church. 

When thinking this over, undoubtedly, many super- 
visors and individual teachers have wished to teach the 
doctrinal statements slowly, thus allowing time for growth 
in power—although in this way only a comparatively few 
doctrinal points could be taught each year. 

But with a realization of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered and the fact that in their position they have not 
sufficient authority to overcome them—the majority have, 
perhaps with a sigh, gone on using the allotted time of 
the religion period—first of all to make sure that the 
children have crammed into their memories a sufficient 
number of doctrinal statements to satisfy the requirements 
of a course of study which demanded that so much spir- 
itual food be consumed in so short a period of time that 
there was nothing left to be done but memorize it. 

However, in the midst of a truth-obscuring complex 
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concerning the teaching of religion there are some super- 
visors and teachers who realize very keenly that in the 
cause of crime prevention and the spiritualizing of Cath- 
olic lives the doctrines of Christ must be so taught that 
children will be interested in them, assimilate them, and 
make use of them in the decisions of their daily lives. 
And these supervisors and teachers of religion are not 
perfectly content at seeing themselves placed in a position 
where they are obliged to choose between adherence to a 
course of study and the doing of an injustice to the child 
by pretending to teach Christian Doctrine so that the 
child will be prepared to meet the problems of life through 
the application of spiritual principles, when in reality, 
they are training children to inactivity of mind and will 
by requiring them, after a short explanation has been 
given, to memorize many doctrinal statements in prepara- 
tion for the test based on the prescribed course of study. 

This way of teaching the condensed theological state- 
ments found in the Catechism has been quite general for 
a long period of time and instead of fostering interest 
and power in children, it has been training large num- 
bers of them to inactivity of mind and will. This is the 
reason why we find so many educated Catholics experi- 
encing an inferiority complex and keeping silent when 
they find themselves in a position where they should in- 
telligently and interestingly explain the spiritual principles 
taught by the Church. 

If we want the future Catholics of the United States 
to be trained to power through our religious teaching 
then we must begin our teaching by carefully developing 
only a very few spiritual principles, allowing ample time 
for their assimilation and for teaching the child how to 
make use of these principles in his daily life. 

If the first few principles taught are well assimilated 
and made to function in the child’s life, then in the fol- 
lowing year he will be able to assimilate and apply more 
principles than the year before; thus there will be a grad- 
ual growth in spiritual power and in interest. And this 
gradual growth in spiritual power and interest will con- 
tinue as long as the child is slowly assimilating and apply- 
ing the condensed doctrinal statements of the Catechism. 
But growth in power and interest will be stunted if the 
teacher requires the child to swallow the Catechism state- 
ments like “ pills” in order to satisfy the requirements of 
a test on the course of study. 


IF TEARS WOULD COME 


If tears would come to blind her staring eyes 

That now behold life stark and strangely bare 

With gruesome fascination of surmise, 

They would release her from its gripping snare. 

But now she must learn what all women know 

Who grapple once with fate and master it,— 

That all her mother gave was merely show; 

Her father’s sinew armored her with grit. 

Her mother’s gift of tears is hers to don 

As veils bereavement wears parading grief. 

Her father makes her truly Amazon 

When other’s pity can bring no relief. 

Each woman knows a time when she must kill! 

Life’s serpent with her father’s iron will. 
CaTHERINE M. BresNan. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE dean of Catholic mission periodicals, the German 
Katholische Missionen, began its fifty-ninth year not 
as a new review, yet in a completely new dress. In line 
with so many modern German publications the Gothic 
script was changed to Roman type, and the veteran friend 
of the missions took its place as a thoroughly modern 
magazine. From Japan the Katholische Missionen sends 
word of the new film of the twenty-six Japanese martyrs 
which was recently prepared. The author of this film is a 
Catholic Japanese, Masaju Hirayama. He comes from 
an old pious Catholic family of Nagasaki which has been 
faithful to the Church for 300 years. 

The film owes its origin entirely to the idea of Catholic Action. 
The prelates of Japan gave their sanction to it; prominent per- 
sons in the Government and in the nation followed the work with 
attention and understanding. On the part of the Government the 
film received enthusiastic recommendation from Prime Minister 
Hamaguchi, Foreign Minister Hidehara, ex-Premier Wakatsuki, 
the Minister of the Interior, the Minister of the Imperial Court, 
the Custodian of the Great Seal, the Governor General of Korea, 
Saito, and other well-known men. The accommodation of the 
Church was given by the Papal Delegate, Msgr. Mario Giardini, 
the Archbishop of Tokio, Msgr. Chambon; the Archbishop of 
Nagasaki, Msgr. Hayasaka. 

The chief motive for this deed of Catholic devotion is the 
unselfish piety of Hirayama. His unselfishness inspired him to 
place all his possessions at the disposition of his Bishop for the 
needy Diocese of Nagasaki, which is entirely staffed by Japanese 
priests. He has also another reason for his plan. His desire is 
to make the Japanese martyrs the great heroes of the Faith, who 
unfortunately have been far too much forgotten, known not only 
to the Japanese people but to the whole world... . . 

The film will tell the story of the twenty-six martyrs who 
suffered a martyr’s death under the Shogun, Taiki Hideyoshi, 
and were canonized seventy years ago by Pius IX. 

The production of the film has taken two years and 
has been in the hands of one of the principal motion-pic- 
ture firms of Japan. The producer, who received the 
personal blessing of the Pope in private audience, expected 
to show his film in January to the Mikado and then, on 
February 5, have it produced all over Japan. One copy 
went to Rome to be offered as a gift to the Holy Father. 
The film at the same time would be shown in America and 


Europe. 





ATHER A. VILLION, of the Paris Foreign Missions, 
speaks of himself as the “ last living witness ” of the 
persecution of 1870. I presume he means the last living 
person who was a priest at the time of the persecution. 
He wrote recently to the editor of the Quebec Missions 
Franciscaines : 

Our “ Japs,” our beloved “ Japs,” love their Fathers; . . . they 
are devoted to one who has given to them the seal of salvation. 
These little boys and girls skip up to me sometimes in the street, 
and cry out: “Father, I am the child of Mary,—of Teresa, whom 
you baptized (perhaps fifty years ago). Oh, she has so often 
spoke of you, Father Villion!” In spite of oneself, an old man’s 
heart is moved at hearing this, God be praised! How He consoles 
me, His unworthy workman ;—old that I am, the last living witness 
of the persecution of 1870. To have seen those 3,000 exiles setting 
sail under one’s own eyes at Nagasaki and then to see today the 
8,000 who surrounded their Bishop, a Japanese prelate, last De- 
cember 14, at the sixtieth anniversary of their banishment,—a feast 
of thanksgiving, an homage to the Emperor of religious liberty!” 
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The prelate referred to was the Right Rev. Januarius 
Hayasaka, Bishop of Nagasaki, the first native bishop 
of Japan, who celebrated on that occasion a pontifical 
Mass in the presence of 7,000 native Catholics. 





HE persecution of 1870 took place immediately after 

the famous discovery, on March 17, 1870, of the 
existence of several thousand native Japanese Christians. 
Writes Father J. J. McCluskey, a veteran missionary in 
Nagasaki : 

After the authorities found that native Christians were known 
to exist at Urakami village and that the pagan priests claimed 
these Christians refused to aid towards the building of the new 
Buddhist temple, the last persecution in Japan began immediately 
by the exiling of all the villagers known to be Christians. This 
persecution would have lasted indefinitely if Prince Iwakura did 
not happen to be then traveling in Europe as the head of the 
Japanese Embassy; and the young prince seeing how severely the 
European nations were censuring the Christian persecution in 
Japan, sent home word immediately to have the persecution ended. 
There still survive 420 of the 3,414 exiled Catholics from Urakami; 
and all of these aged exiles with the exception of a dozen or so 
not only assisted at the pontifical Mass but were allowed to receive 
Holy Communion. . . . The deacons of honor at the Mass were the 
Rev. J. Katsuoka and the Rev. P. Yamaguchi, two of the surviving 
five priests who were exiled with their parents sixty years ago. 


In his address to the young men of the parish given 
later on, Bishop Hayasaka “ urged the young men to carry 
out in their lives the principles of faith, religion, and 
morality as taught by Holy Mother Church; he stated 
that the only salvation for Japan against the threatening 
forces of destruction was the acceptance and practice of 
Catholicism—that the Catholic Church alone was the 
sure and safe bulwark against anarchy, social disorder, 
and national disintegration.” 





RITES Father John Ross, S.J., in Jesuit Missions 
for March, describing a recent pilgrimage to Tsuru- 
shima (Crane Island) by some of these survivors: 

Everywhere, in the valleys about Nagasaki and on the neighbor- 
ing isles the spies hunted up the newly discovered followers of 
the Cross and transported them to the most ragged parts of the 
country, chiefly the mountainous region of what is now the Vicar- 
iate Apostolic of Hiroshima. Hagi, Tsuwano, Tottori, Matsue, 
Fukuyama—they all saw the poor wretches come in long lines to 
be interned, ill-treated, and forced to labor with hardly enough to 
eat to keep body and soul together, but unbroken in their loyalty 
to the Faith, confessors with a record as glorious as that of the 
early martyrs. 

Tsurushima became the “home,” rather the prison of 116 of 
these chosen ones, men, women, and children. On arriving at the 
mouth of the river, just below Okayama, the women and small 
children were separated from the men and sent to a half-abandoned 
Buddhist temple not far off. The men were taken to Okayama 
and lodged in the common prison. 


Would the nations of the West have protested against 
such a persecution if it had taken place in the present 
time? Judging from persecutions of Christians that have 
taken place in late years in one country, and that are still 
raging in another, the policy of present-day diplomats 
would have been to inform their respective Governments 
that they could do nothing about it; that they could not 
presume to “ interfere in the internal affairs” of Japan. 
Outcries of decent men and women in Christian lands 
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would have been met by press statements to the effect that 
the reports of persecution were vastly exaggerated. We 
should have been informed that religion was absolutely 
free in Japan, as long as it did not contradict any law 
of the Government; and that every person was free to 
believe what he wished, as long as he showed no outward 
evidence of it. It would have been pointed out that the 
French ehurch in Nagasaki was filled with worshipers. 
The Christians were not being persecuted; they were 
merely being “transplanted for economic reasons,” in 
order to improve their own condition, and bring them 
in line with the national tempo. Declarations signed by 
Christians (real or supposed) would have been submitted 
by the Government to show how happy they were under 
the process of slow death. We should then have had 
good-will tours of Anglo-Saxon Liberals either to investi- 
gate what the persecutors chose to let them see; or to 
come back with portfolios full of new propaganda where- 
with to hoodwink the public. It would have been sedu- 
lously pointed out that poor, innocent evolutionists were 
being hounded to death in Tennessee ; that gentle, medita- 
tive Communists were being pogromed on the steps of the 
New York State Capitol in Albany, and that the Catholic 
pastor at St. Malachi’s Church, North Hook, had objected 
to the lewd caricatures in Rome and Ruin being sent 
through the mails, the said pastor thereby flaunting the 
American right of free speech and reviving the Inquisi- 
tion. The police captains and jailers, then, in charge of 
the unfortunate Christians, would have been invited here 
to attend a summer session of the Harmony Conference 
and contribute to a round-table discussion on oriental 
methods of social control. 

I say this would have happened; but yet it would not. 
For even the pagan Japanese would have seen through it, 
and would have called off the persecution rather than let 
the land of the Shoguns and the samurai be party to such 
unspeakable humbug. 





N one of the poorest and most difficult of the Philip- 

pine missions, one prominent Protestant institution has 
already expended nearly four million dollars simply for 
the destruction of the Catholic Faith amongst a Catholic 
people. It makes no secret that the price of an education 
in its walls is the priceless gift of the Catholic Faith. Its 
graduates easily find places as principals and teachers in 
the public schools, and the destruction they wreak is in- 
calculable. Proselyting efforts in many cases center 
around the Provincial public schools. Everything possible 
in the way of free entertainments, amusements and lec- 
tures is done to attract the youthful students of both 
sexes, in order to wean them from the Catholic Faith. In 
the Protestant dormitories, attendance at Protestant re- 
ligious and social services is rigorously demanded, while 
attendance at Catholic functions is reprobated. 

A Catholic press is, in certain missionary sectors, badly 
needed to offset the campaign of vilification of all things 
Catholic that is poured out from sectarian sources. Five 


thousand dollars spent on the establishment and mainten- 
ance of such a press—which is an adequate figure—would 
save innumerable souls. 


THE PILcrim. 
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Dramatics 





Plays of Early Spring 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 

ATHERINE CORNELL, highly dissatisfied, as well 

she may be, with most of the roles she has inter- 
preted in the past, has suddenly decided to select and 
produce her own plays. Her first venture along the new 
line, “ The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” by Rudolf 
Besier, now on at the Empire Theater, has already jus- 
tified her decision and has neatly established Miss Cornell 
as a successful star-producer. It now remains only for 
her to write her own plays, and thus stand forth as a 
dangerous rival to Noel Coward and Ivor Novello. 

At that, however, Miss Cornell may wisely draw the 
line. She is said to be a modest person, conscious of her 
limitations. In her new venture she took few chances. 
She went to Europe, saw “ The Barretts” running on 
the London stage, watched the reactions of its audiences, 
bought the American rights of the play, and is now reap- 
ing the reward of her combined acting genius and com- 
mon sense. It is a pleasure to see her win out. 

“The Barretts,” of course, is the love story of Eliza- 
beth and Robert Browning, and it takes its audiences 
through that period (1845) in which Elizabeth lay, sup- 
posedly a hopeless invalid and practically a prisoner in 
her father’s house, until the robust Robert took her away. 
A program note explains that the comedy follows the 
actual events which took place in Elizabeth’s bed-sitting- 
room, at 50 Wimpole Street. That is as it may be. The 
living Barretts of tuday deny its truth, all rising as one 
man to defend the memory of their great-grand-father, 
Elizabeth’s father, who, admirably interpreted in the 
present play by Charles Waldron, is certainly one of the 
most repellent characters in modern drama. Bigoted, 
intolerant, incredibly selfish and self-obsessed, blind to 
his own imperfections and highly critical of every one else, 
Edward Moulton Barrett keeps his nine motherless sons 
and daughters in a state of terrorized subjection. He will 
have no lovers or love-making around the house. Im- 
prisoned in the grim fortress he makes of his home, 
Elizabeth Barrett waits for the death she is sure must 
soon come to her. 

Then into the sickroom breezes young Robert Brown- 
ing. Nothing of the poetic dreamer about him! He is 
practical, courageous, resourceful. He makes love to 
Elizabeth at their first meeting; and she, who has not 
been able to walk for years, totters from her couch to 
the window to watch him as he leaves the house. In the 
end he persuades her to the elopement which ends in the 
most ideal marriage of literary history. That is the story 
—not a very exciting one, but Katherine Cornell and 
Charles Waldron and Brian Aherne (who plays the part 
of Browning) make every moment of it seem exciting. 
Miss Cornell, who is a thoroughly healthy person, is 
quite wonderful in the impression she gives of Elizabeth’s 
delicacy and suffering and tortured nerves. Some of this 
is due to her make-up, which, of course, includes the 
famous Elizabeth Barrett ringlets. Most of it is due to 
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Miss Cornell’s art, which interprets the soul of the world’s 
greatest poetess as understandingly as it interpreted the 
souls of the numerous women of easy virtue the actress 
showed us in the past. 

Most of the play is morally beyond criticism, but there 
are two brief and highly objectionable scenes which should 
be cut out. They are nasty, they are wholly out of keep- 
ing with the rest of the piece, and they are probably un- 
authentic. Edward Moulton Barrett was black enough in 
his admitted combination of selfishness, narrowness and 
cruelty. To add abnormality to his characteristics merely 
adds two rotten spots to an otherwise wholesome play. 
Miss Cornell has been told this by much wiser critics 
than myself. She would do well to listen. 

And now, having done my duty by the Barretts, let 
me say at once that A. A. Milne’s new play at the Charles 
Hopkins Theater, entitled “Give Me Yesterday” and 
directed and produced by Mr. Hopkins, is one of the 
most fascinating productions on our stage. It reveals 
Milne in a new mood, partly serious, partly—vo, nothing 
shall make me use the word whimsical—partly selfish, and 
all the time abysmally in earnest. He starts out to show 
us that worldly success can destroy a man’s soul; and he 
paints his moral in three acts of which one, a dream, is 
wholly fantastic and altogether enchanting. 

His hero, the Rt. Hon. R. Selby Mannock, M.P., loves 
the sweetheart of his boyhood, but he gives her up and 
marries for money and position. He succeeds, goes higher 
and higher, advancing his career and achieving his ends 
by every possible trick and artifice. Then he revisits his 
old sweetheart’s home town to make a political speech. 
He is a guest in her house and is given the room he oc- 
cupied during his boyhood visits. Memories crowd upon 
him. In a dream he sees himself as he now is. In the 
morning he meets his hostess, whom he has not seen the 
night before. He finds that he still loves her, that she 
still loves him. He goes back to London, prepared to 
throw up his family and his entire career for her; but 
every effort he makes to do so ironically binds him 
tighter to his success. His resignation as a cabinet mem- 
ber leads to his appointment as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the final curtain shows him alone, giving 
up his brief dream of escape from his self-made bonds, 
and wretchedly tasting the bitter flavor of his final 
triumph. 

Sentimentalists in the audience are grieved by this fin- 
ish. They think he should have abandoned his family and 
his career and counted the world well lost for love. But 
the author was right. The Rt. Hon. R. Selby Man- 
nock, M.P., would have clung to his fleshpots, not 
through a sense of duty, nor through the preservation 
of any ideals, but because the fleshpots had become nec- 
essary to him. He writes to the woman he loves: “I 
was wrong. Forgive me.” Then, with his hard, ambitious 
wife and his hard, worldly children, ruined by the at- 
mosphere he has made for them, he settles down to his 
broadening career. 

All this sounds rather serious, but there is plenty of 
comedy in it; and the dream act gives us Milne at his very 
best. 
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Noel Coward’s new play, “ Private Lives,” in which, 
with Gertrude Lawrence, he is starring at the Times 
Square Theater, shows us how this successful young play- 
wright thinks well-bred and well-born young couples act. 
There are two of these couples. The first, the Chases, 
have been married, and later divorced because they quar- 
reled so much. Five years after the divorce each marries 
another person, on the same day, and by one of the 
strange coincidences dramatists love, they go for their 
honeymoon to the same French seaside hotel. Reaching 
it, on their wedding day, Chase (Mr. Coward) meets 
his former wife (Gertrude Lawrence), now Mrs. Victor 
Prynne. Her second husband and Chase’s second wife 
are in the hotel. Chase and his former wife have a chat 
which promptly develops into a love scene. They dis- 
cover that they are as dear to each other as in the first 
days of their marriage, and they end by departing to- 
gether that very hour and leaving their new partners 
* flat.” 

The second act shows them honeymooning in their 
Paris apartment. They are alternately making love and 
quarreling as they have always quarreled. They have 
not troubled to marry again. 

“ According to the Catholic Church we’re still married,” 
Chase reminds his wife. “ We’ve never been unmarried.” 

“ But we're not Catholics,” she points out. 

“ No, but it’s nice to know that the Catholics are back 
of us,” Chase murmurs. 

Their squabbles grow more violent. At the end of the 
act they are rolling on the floor, scratching, clawing, and 
upsetting and breaking furniture. Into this conjugal 
scene the deserted pair appear. They have just traced 
the fugitives. They remain to talk matters over and pres- 
ently they, too, are involved in a fight almost as violent 
as that of the Chases. The latter watch them with inter- 
est for a time, then quietly steal away to resume their 
experiment and to fight some more. The final curtain 
falls on this edifying glimpse into “ Private Lives.” 

Those of us who have not rolled and clawed and 
scratched in our private lives and who have never seen 
our friends roll and claw and scratch are a little puzzled 
by Mr. Coward’s airy assumption that this is life and 
matrimony. But it “gets the laughs,” and there has 
been a great deal of this dramatic floor-rolling since the 
Lunts began it several seasons ago and Violet Kemble 
Cooper and Tom Powers followed it up last year in 
George Bernard Shaw’s play. The repeated scene reminds 
me of the remark constantly made by a woman traveler 
I met in Paris last spring. It was her first visit abroad 
and she exclaimed again and again, as she gazed about 
her with bulging eyes, “ All this going on, and I never 
knew it!” 

In “ Five Star Final,” A. H. Woods presents Arthur 
Bryon at the Cort Theater in the most severe arraign- 
ment of yellow journalism thus far put into the drama. 
The play is written (in three acts of twenty-one scenes) 
by Louis Weitzenkorn, who must have suffered at the 
hands of the tabloids, for he is relentlessly bitter. His 
hero, editor of a tabloid sheet, revives for sheer sensa- 
tional circulation-growing purposes, the case of Nancy 
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Townsend, who committed a murder twenty years ago, 
was discharged by the jury and who, under a new name, 
has lived quietly and happily ever since with her hus- 
band and young daughter. The revived sensation causes 
the woman to kill herself, and her husband follows her 
example. The daughter’s life and forthcoming marriage 
are almost wrecked but are saved at the end. The editor 
who has revived the story and caused the double tragedy 
gives up newspaper work and has a nervous breakdown 
caused by remorse. It is not a cheery play, but there is 
a lot of truth in it and everyone in the audience knows 
it. Perhaps it will do some good. It ought to. 

“Tomorrow and Tomorrow,” by Philip Barry, pre- 
sented at the Henry Miller Theater by Gilbert Miller, is 
one of those season successes for which I find it impos- 
sible to whip up any enthusiasm. Eve Redmon, presented 
by the playwright as a “ great woman,” is the childless 
wife of a devoted husband. Dr. Nichols Hay happens 
along and persuades her that she ought to have a child 
by him. She does so, and her husband thinks it is his 
own. Twelve years later the boy is dangerously ill and 
Doctor Hay, the real father, responds to the mother’s 
call and saves the son. The lovers renew their affair. But 
—and here is the moral uplift which is expected to bring 
tears to sentimental eyes—the wife does not go away with 
her lover when he departs. Instead she remains with her 
husband and son and (presumably) waits for Dr. Hay 
to drop around again. That’s the kind of great woman 
she is! Aren’t life and some dramas wonderful? 


REVIEWS 


Scott and kiis Circle. By Donatp CARSWELL. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $3.50. 

The Life of Robert Burns. By CATHERINE CARSWELL. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.75. 

Pepys: His Life and Character. By JoHN DrinKWATER. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. $3.00. 

In our age of formulas it is curious that no one has attempted 
to plot the varied curves of current literary biography. After all, 
the basic stimuli of popular interest in a new life of an old 
character are not numerous. Novelty, and some measure of it 
is essential, supposes either the use of new records, or a new 
selection of the old ones, dictated by a reversal of sympathy for 
the subject. It is this latter method, far the easier one, which is 
exemplified in its two opposite directions by the latest books of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carswell. The character of Walter Scott stands 
high among the writers of his period; hence Mr. Carswell feels 
called upon to pick flaws. With charming, though sometimes 
pharisaical wit, he proves what no student of Scott ever doubted, 
that the poet was not-above driving a good bargain; but in spite 
of an earnest attempt he fails as so many others have done to 
reconcile this quality with the publishing failure. The aspersions 
on the character of Scott’s wife are as gratuitous as the writer’s 
highly instinctive distrust of Lockhart’s biography. For these 
reasons the first part of Mr. Carswell’s book is not as valuable 
as his subsequent sketches of the poet’s friends, James Hogg and 
Joanna Baillie. He is too consistently the debunking journalist. 
Quite different in its usually calm scholarship is Mrs. Carswell’s 
full-length biography of Robert Burns. Here is indeed a labor 
of love by one who avows herself at the outset an “up-to-date 
Burns worshipper.” The most regrettable consequence of this 
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open partiality is the complete condonation of the poet’s moral 
lapses, on the romantic—or is it psycho-analytic?—assumption that 
it is those outbursts of passion that make the greatness of his 
song. Convinced that “the best minds can find nothing shocking 
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in that frankness of the normal man...so dear to the Bard,” she 
clutters her pages with needless examples of Scotch bawdry; and 
in her desire to justify her hero at any cost, she ~verlooks the 
counter-claims of Mary Campbell and other innoce. victims of 
his “self-expression,” or, in desperation, throws the blame on 
that convenient villain, Society. It is refreshing to turn from such 
distorted views of the “World and the Flesh,” as Ruskin once 
dubbed Scott and Burns, not to the Devil, but to the very human 
and not wholly admirable character of Samuel Pepys. Writing 
in the diarist’s own house, John Drinkwater treats his subject with 
obvious but not misplaced sympathy. He does not palliate 
his weaknesses, but he reminds us of the almost confessional 
nature of the diary, and supplements it with the official records 
of Samnel’s very efficient civil service. The result is a finished 
portrait and an admirable introduction to the Diary. A. C. S. 





Since Then. By Sir Purp Gress. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $3.75. 

To this volume there has been added the sub-title: “ The Dis- 
turbing Story of the World at Peace.” That definitely links it 
up with Sir Philip’s other startling books, “Now It Can Be 
Told,” and “More That Must Be Told,” revelations of the days 
when the War was waging. Not less amazing than those narra- 
tives of the tragedies of war is this recital of the horrors and the 
treacheries of peace. As base diplomacy went parallel to the 
fighting in the war books, so bloody revolution and massacre keep 
pace with the selfish diplomacy of this volume on the dozen years 
of peace. Sir Philip is by nature a journalist. He has a genius for 
getting the inside story of things, a genius for picking out head- 
line news. But he has, in addition, a rare power of analysis and 
synthesis, and of induction and deduction. And then, he is a novel- 
ist with a fine ability of interesting presentation. With these equip- 
ments, he surveys the world of the fighting countries since they 
put their signatures to the peace documents. With cinematographic 
rapidity he passes in review the outstanding personalities that have 
arisen to direct the destinies of peoples, he marshals the peoples 
and shows the trends of their national psychologies, he records the 
events that tread one upon the other in their current history, and 
he illustrates with personal experiences of his own adventuring. 
His story begins with the Armistice. It passes to Germany and 
its revolution, to Germany under the Allied troops, to the Paris of 
the Peace Treaties, to Russia, Hungary, Greece, Italy and the 
Fascists, to Austria; to Poland, to France and England and the 
United States, to the League of Nations, to Palestine, India, China 
and back to Russia in its latest development. In the million and 
more political opinions expressed by Sir Philip in the course of 
his survey, one may differ more or less. But in general, he is sane 
and balanced. His volume is a most acceptable history of the 
world since 1918 to the present, and it is written in a way that is 
fascinating. we me A 





Britain’s Economic Illness. By Henry Somervititr. Lon- 
don: Harding and More, Ltd. 

One puts this book down with the feeling that the doctor is 
vividly conscious of the patient’s symptoms and that while they 
are alarming indeed, the suggested remedies may alleviate the 
suffering in part, but the patient will not regain the former state 
of her health. The distinguished Catholic author points out the 
significant factors in Britain’s decline as a power in the economic 
world. Chronic unemployment—over a period of nine years, one 
eighth of her workers unemployed—a loss of markets at home 
and abroad despite the growth in the world’s purchasing power 
—she has lost one fifth of her foreign markets—an average de- 
cline of five per cent in income per individual and the heavy 
burden of taxation, indicate the trend. Add to these symptoms 
a declining rate of population growth and Britain’s position as a 
mother country is clear. Britain is increasingly dependent on other 
countries for food supplies. The remedies suggested are in part 
conditioned by the author’s thesis that Britain’s economic decay 
is due to the spirit of covetousnes, and materialism. Hence he 


advocates profit sharing, co-partnership and guild regulation of 
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economic activities. While one may share the belief that these 
schemes of social reform probably would prove helpful in allevi- 
ating the distress of the workers, one is not convinced that they 
will effect a permanent cure. Britain’s economic illness, it should 
not be forgotten, is due also in part to greater effective competi- 
tion on the part of other industrial nations. Newer countries are 
industrializing. England formerly led in cotton textiles but now 
China, Japan, India, the United States, France, and Italy are in 
the field toa great extent. Countries paying low wages as well as the 
United States, which pays higher wages, are outstripping her. And 
Britain needs to be reminded that there is a growing world con- 
sciousness (rightly or wrongly is not relevant at this point) that 
each nation should be economically self-supporting. The author 
dismisses as “economic presumptions fallacious or inadequate” 
the following: “increasing purchasing power,” “ rationalization,” 
by which he means the elimination of waste, a protective tariff, 
Empire free trade, loans for national development, and credit and 
monetary reform. But aside from differences of opinion with 
regard to technical economic causes and effects of industrial 
phenomena many readers of this book will, unfortunately, look 
upon it as “the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” Its 
emphasis on th> application of Christian principles of morality 
and justice to economic problems may open a new vista to work- 
ingmen in a country where the number of Catholics, though 
steadily increasing, is still small. To Catholic workingmen else- 
where, it will be evidence of the practical value of Christianity 
as a vital factor in the correct and permanent solution of economic 
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problems. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Preparing for the Goethe Centenary.—Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe died in 1832, and “ Goethe” (Coward-McCann. $3.00), by 
Jean Marie Carré, translated by Eleanor Hard, is a herald to the 
host of studies which we must expect to invade the literary world 
in the next twelve months. This short life purposes “to let the 
reader see the various stages and the more characteristic scenes of 
his life, leaving aside all questions of philosophic or aesthetic inter- 
pretation.” However, there is something one-sided in the selection 
of the scenes. “The principal incidents would seem to have been 
feminine ones.” Nor is there really a lack of interpretation. We 
are told that Goethe's life “was perhaps the most courageous in- 
tellectual adventure of modern times.” In other words, the merely 
Voltairean-Rousseauistic Goethe is here held up to the admiration 
of modern sentimental doubters. No Catholic who has not mastered 
the exhaustive and penetrating study of Baumgartner on Goethe’s 
life and work should rely on for his information or refer for his 
authority to such a work as Carré’s. 

The same must be said of “ Goethe and Faust: An Interpreta- 
tion” (MacVeagh. $4.00), by F. Melian Stawell and G. Lowes 
Dickinson. The plan of the work is not unlike that of Gietmann’s 
well-known work on Dante, Die Géttliche Kiémodie und thr Dich- 
ter. In both cases the artistic, philosophical and biographical con- 
tents of a great work are set forth in prose interspersed with long 
quotations of the original in translation. The translations from 
Faust are for the most part extremely well done. Much of the 
criticism is frank, as when we are told that “of all great writers 
Goethe is the most discursive, of all great poets the most im- 
perfect, of all great thinkers the least sympathetic.”’ But there is 
much that is merely modernist, as when we are told that “ Goethe, 
one of the most religious spirits in modern Europe, seems to have 
recognized that the loss of religious faith might be a necessary 
stage in growth.” 

Translation of a different type will be found in Alice Raphael’s 
“Faust, A Tragedy” (Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. $2.50). 
It is an attempt to brush off from previous translations “the dust 
of Victorian idiom, Victorian inversion, Victorian rhetoric.” How 
successful the attempt is may be judged by phrases like these: 
“You can’t stop me anyhow ... I'll have the laugh on you before 


you're through. . . . That’s going to do the trick. . . . We sponged 
on others just a bit.” 
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Counsels and Meditations.—The second volume in the new 
series called “ Let Us Pray,” which Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., is 
issuing together with his already popular series on “ My Change- 
less Friend,” is a collection of meditations on the “Our Father 
and Hail Mary” (America Press. 30 cents). Following that form 
of prayer which St. Ignatius calls the “ Second Method,” Father 
LeBuffe takes each word of these familiar prayers and sketches 
suitable reflections. These are literally “points” for meditation, 
for they open veins of thought and indicate methods of orderly 
reflections, and spur the reader to spiritual exercise. 

Another series of the radio talks of the Rev. Nicholas J. Kremer 
has been issued under the title “ Love’s Roses and Thorns” (Mis- 
sion Press S. V. D. $1.50). These talks start with an explanation 
of true friendship and love and build up to a better understanding 
of Marriage and the Home. “Father Nick,” as the author is 
affectionately called, has a way with him of pointing out defects 
and giving advice without ever becoming tiresome or offensive. 

“Watch Fires” (Mission Press, S. V. D. $1.25), by Frederick 
M. Lynk, S.V.D., is subtitled “ Little Essays on the Radiant Truths 
of the Ecclesiastical Year.” They are dedicated to all those w'vo still 
cherish and nourish the flames of idealism. The four divisions of the 
book treat of Yule, Easter, Pentecost and Hearth Fires. The author, 
cherishing and nourishing ideals, does not fail to show their appli- 
cation to what are called the practical affairs of life. 

The works of Christian Pesch, S.J., have long been held in high 
esteem, but his volume called “Our Best Friend” (Bruce. $2.25) 
will most likely bring a wider range of readers than any of his 
other works. This book presents the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus with all its natural attractiveness and none of the usual 
sentimentalism to which so many have objected. Father Pesch 
lays down a deeply spiritual and a solidly dogmatic basis for the 
devotion. The translation by Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J., pre- 
serves the spirit of the original and merits the gratitude of those 
for whom the German edition was a sealed book. 

The author of “A Convert Pastor Explains,” the Rev. J. R. 
Buck, undertakes to answer the oft-repeated question which gives 
the title to his new book, “ Why Do Catholics—?” (Bruce. $1.50). 
In a Foreword the Abbot Murphy, O.S.B., predicts that “ this little 
book is destined to be the instrument of much good.” Eighteen 
points of inquiry are handlec, im a clear, interesting manner, and 
with a sympathetic understanding of the difficulties of those who 
are sincerely interested in Catholic teachings and practices. 





New Pamphlets.—The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland has 
recently issued the following pamphlets: “ Jesus and Mary in the 
Inner Life of a Catholic,” translated by Conn Murphy from the 
French of the Rev. J. V. Bainvel’s larger work called “ The Inner 
Life of a Catholic”; “The Passions,” by F. Graham Glover; 
“Prayer,” by the Rev. A. Doolan, O.P.; “ Processions: Their 
Origin, Nature and Place in the Liturgy,” by the V. Rev. Wm. J. 
Gaul; “Love’s Sacrifice,” a short biography of Sister Mary 
Berchmans of Thanksgiving, Redemptoristine, by Constance David- 
son: “Blessed John Bosco: The Story of a Modern Beatus,” by 
Louise M. Stacpoole Kenny; “Irish Martyrs in England,” by 
Mary A. Brunning; “Gerald Griffin,” by D. Coppinger; “The 
Jesuit Reductions of Paraguay,” by Thomas Hartney. These 
pamphlets may be secured from the Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland, 7 and 8 Lower Abbey Street, Dublin. Also from Dublin 
comes a short life of “St. Gertrude the Great: Illustrious Cister- 
cian Mystic” (Gill. 3d.), by Ailbe J. Luddy, O.Cist. 

In the series of short biographies on the American Martyrs the 
Jesuit Mission Press has placed “ Surgeon and Saint: Rene Goupil, 
S.J.,” by Neil Boyton, S.J., who has also been the author of two 
other pamphlets in this series on “The Giant of God: John 
Brebeuf” and “The White-Robed Blackrobe: Isaac Jogues.” 
These booklets are sold at 10 cents a copy, or $7.00 per hundred. 

The Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., analyzes the unemployment 
crisis and seeks for the cause of it in his very timely pamphlet, 
“Why Unemployment?” (Paulist Press. 5 cents each). The Rev. 
William I. Lonergan, S.J., retells the story of Judas and Peter in 
his pamphlet called “ Both Sinned—!” (America Press. 5 cents 
each). 
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The Four-Flusher. The Black Box. Mixed Marriage. 


Murder at the Pageant. 


Elizabeth Jordan’s novel of this spring, “The Four-Flusher ” 
(Century. $2.00), differs from the light-mystery type that she 
has been writing in recent years. In “The Devil and the Deep 
Sea” and “The Night Club Mystery,” for example, she mingled 
her romance with a problem of wits. But in “ The Four-Flusher ” 
she tells a straight, undeviatirg “story of a woman of action,” as 
the supplementary title states. But though she is seriously con- 
cerned in unfolding the ramifications of the complex character of 
Mrs. Atwood, she never becomes so serious that she ceases to be 
entertaining and vivacious. Mrs. Atwood is a woman that exists 
in our social composition. Se is aggressively a leader, ambition- 
ing influence, ruthlessly advancing herself in her community. She 
has her public life, and then she has her intimate, private life. 
In her relations with the members of her family, her husband, her 
son, and her niece, and with her close circle, Bruce Campbell, 
Helen Kirkpatrick, her secretary, and Nora, the cook, the real 
soul of the woman is revealed. All suffer, but she remains un- 
broken. But, virtue has its compensation, and the victims have 
their triumph; in the stories of these lesser characters of the book, 
Miss Jordan writes in her own charming, entertaining way. 

“The Black Box” by M. P. Shiel, (Vanguard. $2.00) embodies 
all the elements of a splendid detective story but unfortunately they 
are sadly mishandled in the telling. Much of the story is written in 
sentences that are abrupt and choppy. Many of the episodes and 
situations are related in a disjointed and stumbling fashion. Instead 
of arousing interest and stimulating expectancy this manner of tell- 
ing the tale provokes pique, even disgust. Moreover, through the 
pages of this book there runs an irritating theme wherein the 
author strives to define religion according to an evolutionary theory 
that is as offensive as it is false. God is identified with “ force” 
and force is “unknowable,” though its effects—“ motion,” “ prog- 
ress,” etc., are visible. “ Progress implies Society,” “hence only 
offenses against society are irreligious.” Were the book totally 
purged of this religious theme, and the elements, baffling to a 
detective, woven a little more competently into literary form, the 
story might become really thrilling. Tragedy lurks in the tale, 
mystery abounds, perplexing problems a‘ ait unraveling, but the 
steady intelligence of a practised story-teller is lacking. The book 
fails to fascinate. 

Though published anonymously, some months ago, “ Mixed 
Marriage” (Harper. $2.00), has been acknowledged by its author, 
Margaret Culkin Banning. It is a novel that has been advertised 
as the work of a Catholic and as being Catholic in spirit. It is 
neither one nor the other. The attitude throughout is either crudely 
or subtly non-Catholic. The Catholic girl in it is inferior and self- 
tortured; the non-Catholic people are critical, and treated with 
sympathy. The conclusion of the story would be that of warding 
non-Catholics off from marriage with a Catholic woman. That 
would be commendable as a general principle. But the methods 
used by Mrs. Banning are not such as might be approved. 

Victor Lorenzo Whitechurch, author of “ Murder at the Pageant ” 
(Duffield. $2.00), the publishers confide, has been since 1923 Rector 
of Hartwell-with-Stone and Rural Dean of Aylesbury, Bucks, and 
he writes in his relaxation from the manifold activities of a large 
country parish. This may explain the atmosphere of the story and 
the judicial and leisurely style of its telling. The pageant in ques- 
tion re-enacted Queen Anne’s visit to Sir Harry Lynwood’s coun- 
try house of Frimley Manor. Mrs. Creswell, impersonating the 
Queen, not only wore her priceless pearl necklace, but she also 
rode in the famous sedan chair which, since the visit of the Queen, 
had been preserved and used only on an occasional state function. 
Legend had it that there was a curse on the sedan chair. On the 
evening following the pageant one of the guests was found mur- 
dered in the chair and the pearl necklace of Mrs. Creswell had 
been stolen as well. The plot is well worked out and the interest 
of the reader is well sustained even though the author withholds 
none of the evidence for the solution of the mystery to the last 
chapter. Of course, the pearls are returned and the scales of justice 
are well balanced in the end. 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 


in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications, 
Ashamed of Maryville 


To the Editor of America: 

Allow me to compliment you on your fearless editorials. I have 
especially in mind the two on the hideous lynching at Maryville, 
Mo. We live less than twenty miles from this, our county seat. 
It goes without saying that we are thoroughly ashamed of the 
town and highly resent the action of its citizenry. 

In the past, we have sought considerable professional services 
in Maryville and done considerable shopping there. For the future, 
we intend to demonstrate as forcefully as possible our position in 
this matter of morals, liberty and civilization. 

More strength to your fearless pen and may God reward you! 

Conception, Mo. R.O. A. 


“Book of Etiquette or Bible” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Book of Etiquette or Bible,” in the issue of America for 
February 21, is a choice morsel. It does not sermonize but mildly 
suggests. One may readily gather from it that manners as well as 
faith and morals are marks of a real Christian, but manners built 
upon Christ. 

A delicate tribute, more beautiful because so well conveyed, 
smiles threvgh the phrase, “ God’s Ladies and God’s Gentlemen.” 
I take it as | ‘tribute to all good Christians but especially intended 
for consecra souls, men and women, who through meditation 
and prayerful acquaintance with the Scriptures, are striving to 
become exteriorly as well as interiorly like the Master. 

This little essay was thought-provoking and refreshing. It has 
made my Bible more valuable to me. Let us hear more from its 
author. 

Mobile, Ala. H. W. R. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I call attention to a slight inaccuracy in “ Book of Etiquette 
or Bible,” in the issue of America for February 21. The general 
tenor of the article is most interesting and satisfactory. The in- 
accuracy, however, is this. The writer refers to the author of 
“ Paedagogus” as “St.” Clement of Alexandria, and seems to 
place him in the select category of Fathers of the Church. In the 
first place, Clement of Alexandria has never been canonized by 
the Church—hence the title Saint should not be bestowed on him. 
It reminds one of the gratuitous canonization of the English King 
on the part of some persons who refer to the “ St. James” version 
of the Bible. Clement of Alexandria is occasionally confused with 
St. Clement of Rome, the first Pope of that name. The two are 
frequently cited in connection with the early days of the Church, 
and the name can account for the transfer of the title. 

As the Catholic Encyclopedia points out, down to the seventeenth 
century Clement of Alexandria was venerated as a saint; his 
name was found in the martyrologies, and his feast fell on De- 
cember 4. But when the Roman Martyrology was revised by Pope 
Clement VIII, the Alexandrian Clement was dropped from the 
calendar on the advice of Cardinal Baronius, and Pope Benedict 
XIV maintained the decision of his predecessor. 

Clement cannot be called a Father of the Church, for this, as a 
technical term in theology, implies four things: (1) antiquity; 
(2) acknowledged sanctity; (3) orthodoxy and excellence in doc- 
trine; (4) approval by the Church. Only the first of these quali- 
ties is certainly verified in Clement of Alexandria. He is usually 
included in the class called “ Ecclesiastical Writers,” men of the 
early days of the Church, eminent in theology, but who either fell 
into heresy or were suspected of it, or who were not of unques- 
tioned sanctity ; and here we have illustrious names such as Origen, 
Tertullian, Lactantius. 
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My reason for insisting on this distinction is to avoid having 
readers of AMERICA misled into attributing too much authority to 
the works of one of these ecclesiastical writers. No little extrinsic 
authority is added to a citation, at least in dogmatic matters, if the 


author is a saint and a Father of the Church. 
Boston. F. L. MerrIAM. 


“Labor Unions and Craftsmanship” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In Mr. McGarvey’s stimulating letter in the issue of AMERICA 
for March 7, he contends that in my original paper on “ Labor 
Unions and Craftsmanship” I took “no account of the tremendous 
changes in industry caused by the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery and systems of quantity production... ” 

Possibly he writes this because I do not join him and others 
who share his viewpoint in assuming that the machine age is doing 
away with trade skill. This is, to my mind, the center of the 
argument. Does industry need skilled mechanics or not? 

Mr. McGarvey makes the mistake of assuming that the skilled 
mechanic is disappearing from industry because he is leaving the 
production departments. 

Now, if Mr. McGarvey came home from work and did not see 
Mrs. McGarvey in the living room, would he conclude that she 
was gone? He would not. He would look in the dining room, 
the kitchen, other parts of the house. Why not apply a little of 
that kind of common sense to this question of skilled men in in- 
dustry? There are departments in the modern production plant 
besides the production department. 

This brings me to a phenomenon of the machine age which I 
have taken into account, probably its most important aspect for 
the skilled mechanic. I refer to the rapid transfer of skilled men 
from production, where they are no longer needed in great num- 
bers, as a rule, to the maintenance, development and engineering 
departments, and the rapidly increasing proportion of total em- 
ployment to be found in these departments. 

To illustrate this point, permit me to discuss for a moment a 
large American manufacturing organization (name on request) in 
which mechanical processes have been developed to a very high 
degree. In the production departments of this plant, 


the parts travel automatically on the conveyors at the proper 
velocity, they are automatically removed from the conveyor 
line to each successive machine, the machines are automatically 
started and stopped to complete the operation, the parts are 
automatically removed to the conveyor line and automatically 
carried to the next machine. The entire stage of machine and 
conveying operations is coordinated and synchronized .. . 
(1929 Proceedings, Society of Industrial Engineers). 


This is undoubtedly an extreme case of mechanical manufacture 
and the employment conditions in this plant may indicate what 
may be expected from further development of the machine age. 

There are comparatively few skilled men in the production de- 
partments but the maintenance department, the “technicians, me- 
chanical experts, engineers, experimenters, testers,” comprises 
fifteen per cent of the total shop employment of 6,500 men. In a 
conventional manufacturing plant the maintenance personnel will 
seldom exceed six per cent of the total. 

Moreover, there are employed by that corporation about 700 
engineers whose sole business is constantly to develop the processes 
and the product, to protect this great plant against obsolescence. 
They have nothing to do with current production. It has been 
announced that this group is to be increased to 1,000. 

Is the skilled mechanic disappearing from industry as a result 
of the machine age? He certainly is not. A more pertinent ques- 
tion would be: have we enough skilled men in the population to 
support a machine age? Are we ready for a state of affairs which 
seems to require, if this outstanding example of machine manu- 
facture may be taken as an indication, that one man in every seven 
in industry shall be a highly skilled mechanic and one in every 
eight a professional man? 

In justice to the editors of Amearca, I must protest that a sharp 


criticism of labor unions is no more “an article . . . unfavorable 


to the working classes” than a sharp criticism of university meth- 
ods would be “ unfavorable to education.” 


March 28, 1931 


Writers on this subject from the labor viewpoint often display 
three uniform characteristics. The first is the use of the word 
robot. How they love that word! The second is the assumption 
that the machine age destroys opportunity for skilled work in 
industry. “Everybody knows that there are now but very few 
all-around mechanics ...” No, there are very many who do not 
know it, as it has never been demonstrated. Why not attempt a 
proof based on adequate data? The third characteristic is sug- 
gestion (between the lines) that employers as a class are wicked, 
selfish and “unholy.” Sometimes I dare to think that if a thou- 
sand manufacturers, bankers, employers and other such, were com- 
pared with a thousand citizens, chosen at random from the com- 
munity, the proportion of good men and sinful men would be just 
about the same in both groups. So, of course, I must be a propa- 
gandist for big business. 

Milwaukee. C. J. Freunp. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There was a long article by C. J. Freund on “ Modern Appren- 
ticeship” in the issue of Thought for December, 1926. In that 
article Mr. Freund clearly demonstrated who and what are re- 
sponsible for the lack of the all-round skilled mechanic. Labor 
unions had nothing to do with it. I quote from Mr. Freund’s 
article : 

Some employers even went so far as to declare that the 
the need for skilled mechanics had passed completely. They 
announced that what they needed was not mechanics but oper- 
ators, men of mediocre talents who could be taught the man- 
ipulation of one machine in a very short time and would then 
be content to remain at that one machine indefinitely and 
produce countless thousands of one item or repeat over and 
over a single operation on one item. 


Mr. Freund’s entire article, about fifteen or sixteen pages, will 
justify every word I used in my previous letter. 

The machine-manufacturing corporations discouraged the mak- 
ing of the all-round mechanic, until they realized that the old-time 
mechanic was disappearing and they were in a hole. Not one of 
the many companies Mr. Freund mentions in his letter is favorable 
to organized labor. Very selfishly, they are training young men 
for their own specialized requirements. Labor unions will work 
hand in hand with employers in the training of apprentices, if 
given half a chance. I maintain that Mr. Freund’s slur on organ- 
ized labor was gratuitous, and altogether lacking in understanding. 

New York. Joun J. WaLszH. 


Michael Dolan 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Cardinal O’Connell has said: “If you want to know your 
friends, make a mistake.” Michael Dolan has a host of friends, for 
not an Irishman hurled a brick. 

Plymouth, Pa. P. O’Connor. 


Help! 


To the Editor of America: 

Your pages are so interesting and helpful that I write to inquire 
whether any reader can give an answer to a problem: in re: my 
part in Catholic Action. 

Is there any way of making choir boys and girls stop playing 
the organ at the same time I am playing it during services? These 
occasional squeaks must be annoying to the congregation. Sec- 
ondly, is there any way of keeping choir children quiet enough 
before services so that the congregation will not keep looking up 
to the choir loft? I suppose they expect it is going to fall any 
minute the way my children act. Thirdly, is there any antidote for 
the way my knees shake and heart beats when these things occur? 
Please do not just answer: “Scold them”; “Shake them”; 
“Make examples of separate cases”; “Reason with them.” I 
have tried all those! 

Oh, yes, also, how to prevent screws, pieces of toys, etc., being 
thrown down on the heads of the congregation. Perhaps Sister 
Theodore will read this and let me know what to do. But please 
do not print my name! 


New York. ORGANIST. 
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